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THE PREDICTION OF GROWTH 
§, A. Co Is 
J 
PURPOSI 
lie tern prediction’*’ is easy to use In conversation hut the person 
. stening usually has diffieulty in knowing just what is meant by its use 
| PUP pose ot this maper is to presen! veral different eonnotations 
d to define each in an attempt to clear up the confusion which nev 
ver . 
STS The writel beleves That the ke too The laws ol and to eontrol 
over, biologic growth, is easily grasped when undamental diserimina 
tion is made between thi different senses in WI ich the term prediction 


s used 


rHE EVOLUTION OF PREDICTION 


lo understand prediction, however, Weé need to begin with a consid 


tions 


ration ol the forces and tendencies which lead man to make pred 


One of the basic satisfactions In life is awareness of ones self usa dy namic 


lucing effects at will Niet: 


center of choiee, controlling causes and prodt 


called this drive the will to power. It is manifested even by 


sche 


animals very far down the evolutionary seal 


Probably the first distinctive actions which mas he regarded as in 


dicating the presence of a ‘*will-to-power”’ drive in lower animals is 


behavior characteristie of ‘* possession. ”’ Certain fishes will defend their 


session ol 


nests against intruders and still lower animals fight for 


mates In most mammals, including man, the desire to assume the posi- 


tion of leader, with its resulting exaltation ot the self-emotions, isa well- 


development 


defined pattern of behavior, observable at every stage of 


from infaney to old age. 
A second. but less determinate, expression in behavior of the will-to- 


power is curiosity, and the exploring activities to which it gives rise. 


Elementary curiosity and investigation are wide-spread throughout the 


animal kingdom, while in man the attractiveness of anything which 


1Read before the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters, Ann Arbor, 


March 18, 1932. 
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promises to vield novel experiences rises at times, and in certain individ 
Passion The instinetive search ot the new born habe for 

mother’s breast initiates a long series of exploratory activities, most ¢ 
roughout life not only vield a very high type of pleasure bu 


inetion to stimulate creative efforts. Proverbially, all children “Wal 


to see the wheels go around,” and the major activity of adult nurture 
requently the keeping of Johnny and Mary from attempting to meddk 


In situations containing elements far beyond their limited powers 


ontrol The adult form of the desire to satisfy CULLOSITS is the ch 

whit ctuates the scientist In his patient and laborious att mpts to dis 
ver the laws of nature and to use his knowledge of law both to satis 

his own desires and to shape the destiny of his age and race, The wi 


power. eurrosity explor: torv activities and the scientific search 
’ have thus a certain kinship 
There is also an important negative side to the will-to-power. Wher 


events happen unexpectedly, fear and uncertainty are engendered 


those who perceive them as mysteries. Fear, however, seems to produ 
less discomfort in man than uncertainty. Primitive man preferred « 
planations based upon the postulated existence of supernatural being 
to no-explanations at-all foo unaccountabl nings, or a lon 


period man lived in slavery to his rationalizations. With the discover 
of the induetive method of arriving at truth, the shackles of superst 
tion began to disappea Today the discovers of new truths is ben 


marc continuously by svstematie, organized effort 


DEFINITION OF PREDICTION 


The value of truth lies in the power which it confers on its POSSeSS( 
fo direct experience as he wishes. Jesus’ promise to his disciples. ‘* Y: 
shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free,’’ is an appea 
to a universal desire. Man never feels so free as when he is able t 
manipulate forces and thus to produce at will the results which he d 
sires. This sense of freedom, apparently, arises from power to previ 
sion what effects will follow a given aetion, and the satisfaction whic! 
accompanies successful prediction comes from awareness of the corre 
spondence between the actual effeet and the previsioned effeet. A tru 
selentist never feels certain of a discovered truth until he is able to pre 
diet successfully what will happen under given conditions. Agreement 
of experience with prediction is the supreme test of scientifie truth. That 
is “‘true”’ which works. Prediction is thus a most important aspect of 
scientific activity. 


| 

t 
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The primitive meaning of prediction is undoubtedly ‘‘to tell about 


event before it happens.”’ In all ages there have been individuals 


ho have claimed to have supernatural power to see clearly, both into 
e future and into the past; witches, magicians, soothsavers, mediums, 


d others. The conventional explanation of their apparent power was 


ther that the past and future was ‘‘revealed’’ to them by angels, devils 


nd the like, or that these mystics possessed an additional organ of wide 


se pereeption, by which both the past and the future were pere ived 


s present. 


CLATIRVOYANCI 
( ‘lait vovance 


Let us call prediction used in this sense, clairvoyance. 
The 


be defined as prediction which rests on no antecedent data 


It is ordinarily made suddenly 


redietion is made out of a clear sky. 
thout previous preparation or anticipation and has all the elements ot 
vstery and ‘‘impossibility’’ which used to be aseribed to **revelations’”’ 
rom supernatural beings. 
(‘lairvovance is predicting the scientifically unpredictabl Needless 


to say elairvevanee, as such, has no standing in science. Power to 


nake 


such predictions has not proved transferable at will and conse 
juently it does not show up well under scientific serutiny. However, 
there are actually many experiences in life which furnish support to the 
lea that the human mind has powers of perception far beyond those 


ordinarily under conscious control. To a talented mind the flash of 


insight which is experienced when ‘‘that-which-is-to-be-cre- 


power or 
Even in ordi 


is first prevision d, has all the feel’’ of revelation. 
nary, systematie problem-solving, the culminating clicking-together of 
the separate elements into the sought-for pattern has something that feels 

super’’-normal about it. In post-hypnotie suggestion, and in other forms 


f subconscious cerebration, notably dreams, there are aspects of clair- 


voyance which make it certain much remains to be discovered about men- 
tal action before a satisfactory scientific explanation can be written cover- 


ing all the known faets.*? Until such phenomena prove subject to sei- 


entifie control, however, science dismisses occasional suecesst ul predictions 


as ‘‘coineidences.”’ Nevertheless, when such coincidences come within our 


own experiences, they are thought-provoking to say the least. 


For instance, on Mareh fifteenth, a year ago, I was riding on a train 


from Jerusalem to Cairo. In the compartment with me was an eminent 


*Dunne, J. W. An Experiment with Time. New York: Maemillan Company, 


1927. 
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Hebrew specialist, called to Cairo in consultation. We fell] 


s travelers will, and the conversation drifted to thought trans 
nad ela vo tile 1 the me isteries of India where th ventlema 
some years in study of the occult. He told of rather unusu 


ees of this kind. and in response to m\ expressed cle ubt. “oW) 
ey predict the World War, then?’’ he replied: ‘*They did 
hy re now coneerned with the next world war wl 
n February, 1952.7" smiled my western ineredulity 


to other matters, but when the conflict between China and Jan: 


ed oat the preadreted time I wishes had made inquiries fi 
} i 
IS fe of The t so far the eonthiet nas not mate 
INFERENCI 
} 


jection to erediting such phenomena at their fac value is 


t the propnet pay Ith POSSESSION ot information which 


thing about, Keen obse rvatton and sire wa on the part 
het reduce clairvovance to mere ‘‘inference.’’ To put 
together’ ha i rl wuess us 10 what will probably fol ov 


what previous occurred, IS something We al] do On OCC; 


there are individual diffs reneces, hoth mn power fo ol 


Serve nd organize the significant aspects in a given situation and 
ower to make generalizations from what is seen. Execeedingly ab! 
seem te less able persons, to DOSSCSS ot pre 


exeeptio 


Sherlock Llolmes Was ere ited] to immortaltize The ability Ol 


| meiividtal tO make true predietions on very Inadequate data 


Further, all instanees of the exereis of **judement’’ involve the element 
of predietion, We judge future value in terms of perceived elements 
ol thy rt ated eo known TO US from past exper! 


\ 


all Thre 


The seco! 


seribed as informal prediction. It is deseribing partieular unseen events 


in the pa 
past 
tion 


elements 


Ve recognize that such a prediction is a mere probability, and 
ic or talse onlv to the degre to which we have taken account 


determining elements in the Situation Therefore. infer nee, 


d form of prediction, which is worthy of definition. may be de 


st or tuture m terms ot the pe received present and the know) 


1 term is to be applied to specific isolated instances of predic 
vhich the prediction rests on no svystematie body of identifie 


proved ut neralizations, 


i 
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rRUE PREDICTION 


The third form of foretelling the future or of describing the past is 

fific prediction. When an astronomer predicts an eclipse in advances 
its occurrence, It appears to be a marvelous performance n it 
dual totally ignorant of how it was dore It seems like clairvovanee. 


when ohne is able to make Such a prediction If Is Stripped of 


mis steryv at d becomes commonplace Prue predietion Is mere 
terpolation or extrapolation, exactly similar to inference, but resting 
that like Conditions hele nT CAUSES prod il 
ects \ sclentist predicts what will happen in terms of vhat has been 
ed to happen on similar occasions in the past. Or starting with what 
exists. a scientist describes all the events which lead from present 
aitions and predtets what event in the pas must | Ve peel the « iNet 
resent observed effeets 
SOURCE OF CONFLIE 

Krom one point ot view, serence mav be said to be eonthn uall NX 
tending the range of situations In which 1 is able to make reliable pre 
«tions, and also to be continually nmereasing the reliability of the pre 
etions which it makes. From another point of view, the most carefully 

prealetlon by considered to have no assured rel what 


rete ly rmine the most enre fully verified crore raliz: THOM |’ 


ers delight In potting out that finite man eannot 


hsolute truth: that a// scientifie truth is necessarily relative that set 
entific prediction must always remain a statement of probabilities, based 
on past experrence 
CAUSE Ol Hk CONFLIE 


It is Important to note that this apparent conthet of views a 
cause selenee is called upon to deal with two distinet sorts of phenomena : 
deterministic phenomena, and (b) creative phenomena. On the on 
hand. let deterministic phenomena be defined as those im \ hich for a 
given situation all the factors have been discovered, and all their effects 
determined. Predictions in deterministic situations may then he made 


with confidence. On the othe hand, let creative phenomena he defined 


as those which modify the factors operating in a given situation, or the 
conditions under whieh ther operate. (‘reative forces give rise to new 


deterministic situations. Creative factors are those which confrol the 


a 
“<i 
at 
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action of deterministic factors. It is always possible to add a factor to 
or to remove a factor from, or to otherwise modify action in, a give 
situation. To make such modifications is a creative act. The important 
point to note is that the operation of a creative factor always vitiates 
to some degree the pre dictions made in advance of the creative act. 
Perhaps to reduce the foregoing statements to a diagramatic form 


may help make meanings clear. Figure I) 


A creative |Force 


FIGURE 1 \ DETERMINISTIC SI 1ON 


Let ABCD represent a given deterministic situation in which elk 
ment M acting on element N always results in effect 0. Let X be a 
creative force, which when it acts, introduces a new element, Y, into the 
situation, so that when M next acts its effect is determined by both N 
and Y. Under such conditions, the effect will not be 0 but some new 
effect, as P. The effect, 0 is, of course, scientifically predictable onl) 
so long as the creative foree X does not act. The effect, 0, may have the 
highest probability and be based upon hundreds of thousands of repe 
titions of the M-N action. Nevertheless, the instant X acts, the predic 
tion of 0 is vitiated by that action. The effect of action, P, no longe 
agrees with prediction. 

So far in the history of science, more attention has been given to 


deterministic phenomena than to creative phenomena. However, science 


A D 
0) 
B Cc 
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lly faces three basic problems instead of one, as is frequently sup 
sed. These ar 
\. What are the factors deterministic and creative whieh may oper 
ate in a given situation ? 
B. What determines whether or not each and every ctor of hoth 
types will Ope rate in the situation 
( What effects ar produced when a known set of factors do operate? 
Problems A and © are deterministic in nature, but problem C has 
ept selentists so busy that. until very recently, They have not e@iven 
ttention to problem B. Ilowever, until all three problems have been 
letely solved, there can be no assured certainty in any prediction, 
matter how deterministic the situation with whieh one leas 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
Man people do not understand \ nv scientists are in no Wav dismaves 
the tailure of their predictions, so long as the failure is caused by the 
inex pected appearance of a new factor. rhe answer is simple The 
effect of the new factor is predictable once it Is recognized, but vould 


nscientific to atflemptl lo predict the “unpred 


( lable. 


{ onsider the prediction ot the weather. for instanee. Storm eenters 


come in from the Pacifie and move across our country in p 


aths that are 


quite accurately pore dictable SO long us no new factors enter the situation. 


But if, after predictions are made, a new storm sweeps down from the 
incharted regions of the frozen north, all previous predictions must 
he modified to allow for the new factor llowever. the new precetions 
are based upon the same laws as the first predictions, and the 
man does not admit at all that his first predictions were wrong except 
in the narrow sense that predicted and observed CNM rience ao not agrees 
he m rely points to the fact that the information on which the predic 
tion Was based Was ineom ple His predictions were absolutely eorreect 
for the information in his possession. 

The law of gravitation is a well established law. By means of it, the 
positions of the planets can be ealeulated with great precision, When, 
however, it was found that the motien of one of the planets did not con 
form to the predicted path, astronomers did not proclaim the law of 
gravitation false. Instead they postulated a disturbing body and used 
the law of gravitation to compute where, and how large, the body must 
he. The discovery of Neptune from the perturbations in the orbit of 


Uranus in 1845 is one of the triumphs of scientific prediction. It marks 


ee 
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t} f ‘ stronomers of the point of view in bioloev for whi 
ends 
RMINISTIC PREDICTION OF GROWTH 
| the scienti prediction of growth is to mean the predi 
wet «cleterministie situations. Growth, therefore, is defin 
ess toward maturitv made by an Immature reanism acted 
opstunt nurture under constant conditions Prediction does 
attempt to foretell how long the situation will 
” eonstant Science deals only with the attempt to desermbe in 
\ © rrence, what course the growth will follow. Elsewher 
‘ ter has shown that for a biologie growth in which individual 
ences Tnerense Wit! ve, so long as conditions remain constant (ak 
ter stie vrowt the mereases mp the lovlows ol the percentages ¢ 
mat re direetly proportional to the inereases in tim This is 
universal law and mav be ised to predict evrowth under constant eond 
tions, In the seientifie use of the term, prediction 
ILLUSTRATION : INTERPOLATION 
the percentage of normal school thildret na eertan 
( ssing Bin est number 39 at age six and one-half was 9.6 per 
a ind at age thirteen and one-half, 99.4 pereent The veneralization 
quoted in the previous paragraph makes it possible to interpolate the 
pereentages of el ihren passing the test at each veal between six and 
and thirtee: and half. The period is seven Vears 13.5 6.5 
The loglogs of the two known percentages are 0.0076 and —2.5850. Thi 
difference is —2.5926 Dividing this number by seven gives —.35704 as 
the change per veat Adding this quantity to 0.0076, the loglog value 
la ve six and one-halt \ ields —3628,. the loglog value for seven and one 
halt vears Ie peating the addition for each vear in turn, the following 
series is obtained: —.7352, —1.1036, —1.4740, —1.8444, —2.2148. Converting 
all these values to percentages, the results are 36.8 pereent. 65.3 pereent 
83.4 percent, 92.6 percent, 96.8 percent, 98.6 percent. The agreement 
of actual and predicted results is best seen by arraying the data in 
tabular Table 
Courtis, S. A. ‘*Maturation Units for the Measuring of Growth,’’ School and 
So 


ety, November 16, 
Burt, Cyril Wental and Scholastic Tests page 132. 
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ILLUSTRATION 1 OLATION 
To many persons, however, such computations do not seem to me 
e name precdietion hbeenuse the results re known the comput 
ns are made, They say, ‘‘That’s all very well when the action is 
el hut could vou do that in ee oot netion | e answer, ¢ 
Cs. Extrapolation rm no wav trom terpolat on exeept 1 
the effeet of errors of measurement m the base observations is areate 
predictions the closer the two determining points are together. Gives 
ce reliably determined points anywhere on the growth curve t hye 
re curve ean be deseribed with Precislol 
or the fol problem \ tv 
en a twenty-word test in spelling. He spelled two words correct] 
lle was then llowed to study. the orads merle 
ter whicl Was given the test agam score im second test 
as nine words correct, 
On each of the following days he yas wiven a similar stud pare 
nd a test at the close of the studs period until he Sy lled all the words 
correctly, Predict the scores made eaeh dav and the number of davs 


I study req iired to learn the twenty words 


The first step in making the nec SSary computations Is to chanwe the 


scores Trom measures of magnitude fo measures ot deve lopme ht ih 
vord spelled correctly of the twenty corresponds to > pereent of the tot: 

vrowth Seores of 2? and 9 words, therefore, represent developments of 
10 percent and 45 percent respectively rhe loglogs of these two percent 
wes are and ‘*—4599."" The difference ** $5997" is the daily 1 

erease Therefore, the loglo@ v; lue for the seore the second dav wo ild 
he found as before by adding the constant rate of growth, ‘*—45997" to 


the development at the beginning, ‘‘0,"’ and repeating the addition until 


the growth curve approximates 100 percent. The series of values ob 
tained is: beginning, 0: first day, —4599; second day, —.9198; third 
day, -1.3797; fourth da 1.8396: fifth day, —2.2995. The percentages 


corresponding to these logloy values are 10 percent, $5 pereent, 75.7 pel 


‘An actual case. 


+ 
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cent, VO.8 percent, 96.7 percent, 98.9 percent respectively. Finding these 


pereentages of 20. the total number o 


words ih the test, vields 


2 9 35.1, 182 39.3. 8 or in terms of the nearest whole word: 2 


9 15. 18. 19. 20 These are pre solv the seores the boy made and the 


prediction is perfectly fulfilled. 


OBJECTIONS 


Extrapolation corresponds much more elose ly to what most persons 


mean when they talk about prediction but they are seldom satisfied when 


the see such illustrations They ask, Did vou actually make the 


dictions at the end of the first day In this ease the answer is, ** No, 


but thev could have been made at the close of the first day, and have 


been made repeatedly in advance of action in similar situations.”’ How 


ever. this does not Satisty doubting Thomases. can pelieve,”’ they 
repl That iman behavior is so mechanical it can be reliably predicted 
m sueh a fashion \W ny The bran might have laid | is pen cown and not 


written a single word, if he had chosen to do so. What would have be 
come of vour predictions then?”’ 

What such ; protest re; Ihy means is, not that the predictions so made 
are wrong, but that in situations involving human beings there is greater 
opportunity tor the action of creative forces than In situations in the 
exact sciences. Before one ean predict with assurance what a child will 
actually do in sueh a situation as that deseribed, one must be able to 
make not one prediction, but two. First. one must be able to predict 


whether or not the situation will remain constant during the period 


eovered hy ti prediction, and second. one must be able to predict the 


sequence ol erowth which will take place under the eonstant conditions. 


rHE PRESENT SITUATION 

The second problem has been rather completely solved. In a deter 
ministie situation growth may be predicted with certainty when the fol 
lowing data are available. 

A. The degree of development at the beginning of the growth eyele. 

B. The maximum toward which the growth progresses. 

(. The intensity of the nurture forces acting. 

D. The quality of the organism acted upon. 

EK. The form of the distribution of the elements of nature in the 

organism 
Some of these elements are directly measurable, others ean only be 


inferred. But if three reliable measurements of growth are secured, all 


Be 
f 
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e elements can be determined and the entire growth curve precisely 
redicted, so long as conditions stay constant 
However, only a beginning has been made in solving the first prob 
em. the prediction of the action of creative forees. Nevertheless, two 
mportant facts should be noted: (1) that even under present limited 
ontrol of conditions, predictions agree with results within about 2 per 
cent, and (2) that probably the greatest benefits that will result from 
he solution of the seeond problem are (a) that the first problem has 
een brought to consciousness as a problem, and (b) that the selution 
the second problem enables one to make reliable measurements of the 
ffects of creative forees. If a growth curve does not agree with predic 
tions, it is evidence that some modifving influence has been t work 
In Figure I, the perturbation, or difference between P and 0 is a signal 
that a creative foree has acted and the magnitude of the perturbation 


measure of the Intensits of the creative tore 


ILLUSTRATION 
Instance consid r the results secured study ing the deve nt 
t ability to spel] the two words necessa and wit 


ta secured from a survey in a certain school system were as follows: 


Table 


rABLE II 
PERCENTAGES OF CIIILDREN \ ous ¢ ps Sy 
Worps 

N ssarvy was taught he thirteen is was 

mught in any grouy 

The mean loglog inerease for both words during the intervals for 
which conditions were fairly constant is —.1806, mean deviation ~ .04%. 
The inerease for ‘‘necessary’’ from age 12.5 to 15.5 is —7958 or 44 


times the mean increase. Therefore, the effect of teaching is 3.4 times 
the effect of incidental learning, since there would have been the usual 
increase even if the word had not been taught. Similarly the effect ot 
any single factor may be measured by determining the change in rate 
of growth produced by it, when brought as a single variable into a de 
terministic situation. 
CONCLUSIONS 

It should be noted, however, that a still more difficult and ultimate 

problem remains to be solved; namely, the measurement of the creative 
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AN EXPERIMENT WITH THE DALTON PLAN 
H G T 
THI veneral question as to whether or not ‘hildren make Progress 


school subjects faster under the Dalton Laboratory Plan than unde 


ther plans has been raised whenever comparisons with other sehemes 


ool procedure uve hee made (‘laims hoth pro and found 

the literature As these claims have been mins subjective Judgments 
the part of protagonists and antagonists, it Is a matter of coneern 
t some objective evidence bearing on the question he oat he red Phe 


m ot this experiment wis to make some objective mensures of the 


ogress made In the Ohio State University Demonstration School dua 


the Summer sessions of the vears ol 1928 and 1929, under the Dalton 


boratory Plan, and to compare the results with data obtained trom 
oO Summer sessions of the Columbus, public schools Vlensures o 
‘rogress were made in reading, composition, arithmetic, spelling, and 


handwriting. 

In the pursuit of this study, certain operative factors, some t 1e 
dvantage and others to the disadvantage of the Dalton Laborator 
Plan, are recognized, It is not maintained that all of the values of the 
Dalton Plan are shown in a period of eight weeks or in two periods of 

is same length. Certain disadvantages, such as the limitation imposed 
by short school term. the handieaps CX rienced on ecount of 
pupils’ being unused to the methods employed under the plan, and the 
distraction eaused by many visitors during the school day, are ident 
These circumstances, however, find some compensation im the facet tha 
Miss Parkhurst, author of the Dalton Laboratory Plan, had control of 


her own selection who wer 


the entire school administration, a faculty of 
expertly trained in the methods of the plan, adequate financial resourees 
for the operation of her plans, a seleeted group of pupils, and a staft 
of sufficient size to permit no classes of over twenty pupils. 

The pupils in orades y, VI. VII, and Vill in the Demonstration 
School conducted during the summer sessions of 1928 and 1929 by the 
Department of Principles of the Ohio State University, under the dire 
tion of Miss Helen Parkhurst, composed the experimental group. The 
pupils in grades V, VI, VII, and VIII of the Everett Junior High 
School and the MeKinley Junior High School made up the control 
groups for 1928. The Everett Junior High School was the only school 


used in 1929 as a control group. Table I shows the enrollment : 
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rABLE I 
7 I 
l l a3 
i4 ! 7 7 
7 
i 2 111 
t l 7 
\ battery of standardized tests, composed of the Illinois General 
| renee Seat Woody Re admg St, (rats Re ading Test. 
1”) ‘ Reading Test, Lewis Composition Seale, Avres Handwriting 
Seale, Morrison and MeCall Spelling Test, and Compass Survey Test 
\rithmetie, was given to each group at the beginning and at the end 
‘lh S@SSDON rhe results of these tests re compared as to the 
evement of the froups, Individuals were then paired by means ol 
th s to chronological age, mental age, and grade placement in 
S ol In the 1928 comparisons, it Was possible to equate further Hy 
ne tl reading age as variable together with the three mentioned, 
(1 s were ealeulated and COMparisons made, but no vain was consid 
ed significant unless it was larger than three times the probable erro: 
‘ a ffere nee 
TABLE II 
1928 
Average Grades V, VI, VII, VIII 
< 2 = 
“ 
= = = 
Daltor 
I 12.13 22 $5.2 6.8 4 623.8 
= ies é SZ 4 
frau 2.8 04 i 
‘ erva (rain 1.7 7 
12.7 11.7 13.7 41.5 57.3 
se i in 1“ “6.0 2.3 19.7 aa 
(iain 12 13 
Grade Interval Gain 7 = 2 ; 5 1.9 
MeKinley 
First Testing 12.3 11.8 12 62.0 30.3 
Second Testing 1 s 67.0 28.8 
Cai 3 5.0 -1.5 
firad Interval Gain 6 4 


i 
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Table Il above shews the following considerations to be outstandi Y 
regard to the initial status of the groups: 

1. The experimental group was younger in chronological age than 
ther control group. 

2 In intelligence, the experimental group was distinetly superior 
every grade to the control groups. There was little difference indi- 
d between the control groups. 

}. In composition, the Dalton School was superior to the controls 
very grade. The Dalton School was above the norm in the seventh 
d eighth grades. whereas the control schools were below the norm in 
ery grade. 

$. The showing in the matter of handwriting quality was very In 


or in every grade in all schools. The experimental group was superiot 
the control groups in the fifth and eighth grades and inferior in the 
th and seventh grades. 

5. In handwriting rate, all schools were inferior. The Dalton Se i0ol 


superior to both control schools In eve erade. except the seve nth. 


which the MeKinley School was the highest 

6. In spelling, the Dalton School was above the norm and superion 
the control schools in the sixth, seventh, and eight! erades, the con- 
ol schools being below the norm in spelling In every grade 


7. The showing in arithmetic was inferior in all schools, but t 


alton School was distinetly suyx rior in the seventh and eighth grades 
] 


lhe differences hetween the schools in the fifth and sixth grades wer 


vligible. 


s The Dalton School was above the norm in every grad nm reading 


nd was superior to the control schools which were below the nerm 1 


every grade. 
GROUP COMPARISONS 


The scores for both the initial and end tests were tabulated and 
medians ealeulated. Upon the basis of these medians for the various 
tests for each year, the first comparisons were made. The differences 
in the medians were indicated in terms of raw scores which were also 
transmuted to grade status equivalents to show relative progress as to 
grade interval. Each score for each individual in all of the tests was 
reduced to grade status, differences between the end and initial tests 
determined. and the gains tabulated. By these procedures, an indica- 


tion of the progress of the schools is given. This treatment yields evi- 
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¢ Ti\ progress oO! each school orade ane 
‘ ate the tests 


‘4 
i l l 
Tables Tl for 1928 and Table Ill for 1929 indieate the following 
erenees 
] 1) ig Crees econ the two Des ot schools Were 
rent, but ere not consistently im faver of either school. This 
sugges that on | Is of group comparisons, progress In the tormal 
iw not shown to big affected the T\ or se organization 
2 res of more than a vear vrade status appearing 


COMPOSITION a reading tor the Dalton School are 


AIRED COMPARISONS 

The method used was that of pairing individual cases, using one 
individual in the experimental group and one individual in a control 

up for each pair, matching the cases as nearly as possible, and yet 
obtaining enough pairs to have some possible significance. The pairs 
were equated for the 1928 data on the basis of chronological age, mental 
ive. reading age. and gerade status Any pair selected showed a total 
variation of no more than six months in the first variables named, and 
not more than a vear in grade in sehool. Thirty-two complete pairs 
were selected from the 1928 data. The median chronological age for 
the experimental group in 1928 was 11 vears and 3 mouths: for the 
control group 11 vears and 4 months. The difference in the medians 
for the mental age of the groups was two months, and for the reading 


age, four months. 
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(don account of the smaller total number of cases in bot orolups, the 
" data did not lend themselves to the equating of more than elehtee 
s on the basis of three variables; that is. chronological age. me 

nd wi de status AY pair was selected that showed a t tal varia 
of more than one vear. rhe median chronological age tor the Dalton 

was 11 vears a months for the control group vears and 7 
this The difference in the medians for the me ntal age of the groups 
s 3 months. In an effort to secure as many palrs as p ssible. the pre 
ire in 1928 was extended to the fourth grade, trom which te 
duals were selected As the Ds Ton Sehoo did) not nelude the 
rth erade in 1929, and Like paucity OL cases did not permit the m 
y ot ans individuals in the ninth erade, the results of the second ve 

wie only erades five to eight Fable LV gives comparative yverages 

e two groups. so that the gross findings for both vears n he see 

TABLE 
r 
M \ Gra \ | il, Vill 
i \ 
‘ 

} ‘ ~ 
R 
‘ st G 1 

Grade St ‘ 

(ir Sta 7.¢ 
( le Sta ‘ 1 


Inspection of Table IV shows that in 1928 the reading gains wer 
identical for beth groups. In composition, the Dalton group showed 
n outstanding gain of 1.8 grade, while the control group showed a 
vain of 2. The obtained difference of 1.6 grades appears a significant 
one as the chances are 99 in 100 in favor of this being a true difference. 
This is the greatest difference in any subject between the two groups 
The gain in composition by the Dalton group may have been caused by 
the great amount of written work that is required under the Dalton 
Laboratory Plan. It is thus conceivable that each teacher im 1928 in 
each laboratory functioned rather effectively as a composition teacher 


in conjunetion with the subject that was her specialty. In spelling, the 
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Dalton group lost 4 of a erade compared with the figures for the eon 
trol group which showed a gain of .1. In this funetion the chances of 
true difference are 91 in 100 The Dalton group in the first test was 
nearly the same in average standing as the control group, but the final 


showing was .6 grade below the control group. In arithmetic. the Dalton 
School made a gain of .2 grade as compared with a control group gain 
of 4 g@rad The chanees of this being a true difference are 88 in 100. 


he average grade status gain for the Dalton group is .5 as eom- 


red with .2 for the control group, or an advantage of 3 of a gradk 
Marked superiority in one subject by the Dalton group is again on 


of the dominant factors in this result : in the 1929 instanee, it Was read 
ing instead of composition. It the reading score wer subtracted trom 
the average of each school, the total result would be in favor of the 


control group. Twelve mdividuals in the Dalton group and ten in the 


control vroup SHOW da gain in grad status, while six in the Dalton anda 
t in the ‘ontrol group indicated a loss Mi grade Status In all sub 
jects, the experimental groups made 41 gains and 21 losses, while the 


control groups made 35 gains and 23 losses. 


Thi ented the ise of the lated pairs indicates 
t he ollown CONS rations 10 iM noted 
| The hmited number of cases paired discounts the 


value of this comparison for both vears The 1929 paired comparison is 
less significant than that of the previous year because of the smalle1 
number of cases and the less rigorous equating of the pairs 
2. The outstanding advantage of the experimental group in com- 
ition in T9ZS and in reading in 1929 appears to be the result ol 
specific and local conditions in each situation, as the results are not 
found for both vears In the ease of either subject. 

} Differences in progress between the two types of sehools are In- 
dicated, but these differences are not consistently in favor of either group. 
They suggest that outstanding superiority in any subject in either year 


is the result of factors other than the type of sehool organization. 


DISCUSSION 
The results of this experiment are of course difficult to interpret 
There were several factors limiting the results. 
1. In the first place, the number of eases in the experimental group 
was too small to constitute a basis for far-reaching conclusions. The 
larger number of cases in the 1928 findings render the comparison pro- 


cedure more adequate and the results more stable than the 1929 findings. 
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» The results of this work are concerned with comparative progress 
shown by standardized tests The tests used present only approxima 


s of the functions they claim to test; and no absolute statements in 


rd to pertormance can be mace except To say that only in so fal 
these results are showings of a given reliability and validity made on 
ks In various ¢ lementary school subj ets the vy may he considered as 


ations of achievement. 
3. The Demonstration school may not represent a taint opportunity 
the demonstration of the Dalton Laboratory Plan. The ha dicaps 
er which the school was operated may have circumscribed it to su 


extent that it presented a very artificial situation. It is conceivabl 
t the results of this experiment may present only the aspects of an 


‘ational upheaval. Just how far these assumed difficulties militated 


nst the complete operation of the Plan ean only be conjectured. It 
tld be stated, however, that many hindrances normally present in 
tions where new schemes are attempted were not present in this 
stance. Just how far the Dalton Laboratory Plan can be held r 
sible for the results obtained in this ¢ xpermment is diffieult to state 


accuracy, 

In regard to relative progress made by the schools in the school sub 
ts, the factor of intelligence must b taken into consiceration hie 
alton group was the select group in both years. In the equated pan 
echnique, an effort to balance this factor was made. In the group com 
isons, no such attempt could be made. Other things being equal, it 
to be assumed that the Dalton School would make more progress as 
group than would the control groups. The relative failure of the 
Dalton group to show a central tendency that indicated consistently 
superior progress is the outstanding feature of the results. It is certain 
it if any superior results are expected from a group of children hay 
ie relatively superior intelligence, these comparisons do not show that 

ich results were achieved by the Demonstration School 
Viewing the total aspects of this experiment, it is evident that a 
controlled situation fails to show any consistent support for the con 
tention that the Dalton Laboratory Plan is conducive to superior achieve- 
ment in the common school branches. In fact, the indications are that 
the school conducted as a Demonstration School under the Plan is shown 
at a disadvantage in some instances when compared with the ordinary 
unselected city school. The fact that the results of the 1929 comparisons 


corroborate in a general way the findings of the 1928 comparisons seems 
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to give added strength to the main conelusions of this work. Differ 
enees are to be found between the results obtained in the two vears 


but they do not confliet wit the general results 


SUMMARY 
| fhe experiment attempted to compare the progress 
in vrades VI, VIL, and VIIL of the Demonstration Sehool conducted 
by Miss Helen Parkhurst for the Ohio State University during the sum 


mer sessions of 1928-29 under the Dalton Laboratory Plan with that of 


the ipils Is, Ohio publie scl ools 
2 Progress was determined by a batterv of standardized tests 
Ihe | status of thre scl ools showed thre experimental 


it ehre al ave, superior in inte nee and advanced 


arithmetic, reading and hand 


ehievement Tb composition spelling 
} (jroup comparisons for each vear indieated differences but thes 

differences were not consistently in favor of either senool 

>» Patred comparisons corroborated the findings of the group com 

iT) The Demonstration Sehool situation mav not have furnished an 
dequate opportunity for suitable comparison, and the number of eases 

< relatively few. 

7. It appears that pupils in a school using the Dalton Laboratory 


Plan fathed to show to advantage in the formal sehool functions when 


compared with an ordinary school system, although they were superior 


te 
ji 
ability, 


INSTRUCTIONAL IMPLICATIONS FROM A STUDY OF 
OVERLAPPINGS IN SCIENCE 


Ohio State l 


PHISs paper reports an investigation of the amount and nature of thi 


pping that exists between courses in general science and those in 

physics, and chemistry with a plan to eliminate tl 
ching which is found to be prevalent. In a previous study! it was 
vn that there is e substantial amount of overlapping between a 
scence and pha sics In the high school This study did not show. 
ever, to what extent duplication of content is desirabl rom. the 
dpoint of the effect of the re petition upon the knowledge gained lo 

tle this question, the present investigation has heen mace 

lhe study is divided into two parts. The first part ts preliminary 


aracter. It relates to general science and physics only, and ts based 


the responses of ninety pupils in a sing school rh second part 
tes To general scene biology, pha and chemistry ‘| his Is based 
The responses of pupils in seventeen schools. The PUPPOse 


studies is to determine the portion of duplieated material alread: 
own, the portion necessary to review, and the portion requiring 
‘ning 
THE PRELIMINARY STUDY 
rhe pupils beginning their study ot physies were given pretests in 
oly 


ing the items duplicated i the physics xthook and Tie xt} 


general science which they had studied. The items were divided into 
six groups, each corresponding to six weeks of instruction. Control and 


} 


experimental groups, cach of ninety pupils, were equated in terms of the 


1.Q.’s of the members. Both groups were taught by the same teachers 
lhe control group carried on its study of physies in the usual way, while 
the experimental group received instruction as follows: 

During the first three six-weeks’ periods, the only mention of the 
pretest items to the group was by the pretests in use. The pupils used 
one period to review the seores on thei pretest and obtain explanations 
of errors. During the second three six-weeks’ periods the following 
study of the pretest materials was made by the experimental group. A 


‘Osburn, W. J. Overlappings and Omissions mm Ou Courses of Study (Bloom 
ington: Public School Publishing Company, 1928), 167 py 
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total of six forty-five minute periods were used. During these periods 


Was sectioned into sub groups ol four to SIX pupils for pul 


noses Of disScuSsSlOn The discussion related to the items which wer 

missed on the pretests Page references to the textbook were supplied 
each pupil. The mstructor went from section to section as further 

explanations were needed Each question asked was recorded. The 


pretests were repeated at the end of each of the six weeks’ yp riods. 
rhe pretests were also included in the examinations of the control group 
at the end of each six-weeks’ period. 

(Comparisons of the seores ol the control and « xperimental groups on 
he items of the pretests gave the following data. Items answered cor 
rectly upon the first administration of the pretests to the experimental 
vroup by seve hntv peres nt or more ot the group were consid red as known 


tems, since this proficiency satisfied the standard of the school for 


PISS mark. Items answered upon the first administration of the pre 
test by five percent or more of the experimental group were an 
cwered as well at the final administration, after the review by one period 
riven TO eX] lannation of pretest errors, by this group as by the control 
rroup after reteaching. From similar comparison it was discovered that 


tems answered by from fifteen to fifty-five percent of the experimenta! 
vroup upon the first administration of the pretest were answered as well 
fter the discussion type of review by this group as bv the control group 
atter reteacnhing A consideration of the re corded lists of questions asked 
during review showed that seventy-six percent of these questions had 
heen answered by less than fifteen percent of the experimental group on 
the first presentation of the pretests. The results of this preliminary 
study showed, first, that a number of items from general science duplhi 
cated in physies were known so well that the reteaching of them was not 
necessary, and secondly, that a large number of further items can be 
relearned by time saving reviews. 

In light of this preliminary study the following plan was adopted 
fer the succeeding year: Items which showed an average of fifteen to 
one hundred percent correct answers on the pretests were assigned as 
review exereises and not taken up in elass. Pretest items answered by 
less than fifteen percent of the group were considered as new materials 
in the physies course. Thirty-five of the one hundred ninety-six periods 
viven to the physies course were saved by this method in actual appli- 
cation. These periods were used for the introduction of new materials, 
mainly in an attempt to teach the scientific method and independent 


procedures in the laboratory. 
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In order to test the efficiency of the adopted plan, an objective ex- 
ition which had been used two years previously by the same In 
etors was given. The results gave a difference in average scores 
ler the new and the old plan of one point for groups of eighty pupils 
se intelligence scores could be equated. For the entire groups, 89 
ls in the earlier and 104 in the later, the two average scores wer 
nd 79, respectively. 
lhe gratifying results obtained from this study lead to a second mor 


sive experiment. 


THE SECOND STUDY 
In order to repeat the experiment with physies and extend it to covet 
ey and chemistry, a second study was made involving more th 
thousand pupils in seventeen schools. 
Nelecting the Test Items The writer and four assistants sé leeted the 
ms for the second study. The assistants were science instructors who 
familiar with science textbooks. During the practice period it was 
nd necessary to advise the assistants that the items selected must lx 
t content and not contain inferences or generalizations that they mig 
roduce from their knowledge of the subjeet. The writer and each o 
issistants then itemized several passages of a general science text 


agreement ol these five judges with ench other is PIVEN Table | 


TABLE I 


SUMMARY O} THE AGREEMEN It \ J ( \ 
l 
19/54 
190/ we 53/ a6 
/ 50/55 o1 1/ 
I rt appearing in tl abov table i the 2 
yntal sections f ‘ bl indicates that 49 tt 4 ak 
a were also from his sam passage y judge 


At a later date, the judges repeated the itemization of a section to 
inish the data for determining the reliability. The agreement with 


their former itemizations is given in Table IT. 


TABLE II 
SuMMARY OF RELIABILITY 


Judge 1 Tudge 2 Tnudge 3 Tudge 4 Tudge 5 
42/52 = 88%* 51/54 51/55 93% 51/54 94¢% 0/55 Q 
*The first insert in this table indicates that judge 1 on repeating the selection of 
mn a passage of text material picked 42 of the 5 items he had listed in his origina! 


temization of this passage 
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rhres each of the subjeets, biology, physics, and chemistr 
femizes the writel and His aSSistants All items appearing i 
oh. the same subject were used to form an outline 
e text content of physics, and ehe mistry TEXTS Four eel 
Sel texts ere then analy zed and an outline of general science 
eat tent formed of the identical elements in the four texts. This ver 
sclenes ‘ en cheeked against the biology, an 
itlines to determine the identical o overlappi 
tems These items pear on the pretests. The pretests were give 
the tavite rol we bbe Ihe pretest items were taken we) 
Nfatis The T-seores? are computed from the formula 
eu res e computation of M, the mean. and o«. the standard 
m the ment The T-scores are valuable fon comparisons be 
| thev are expressed nh terms of the same unit < thes are 
ONS th respect to the same zero point. and they are equal 
rhout the T-seale For normal distributions, the standard deviation 
the distribution of T-scores is 10.) This places approximately twe 
) ‘ the scores between scores 40 to 60 and the other one third equally 
ad — { helow the limits of this middle group 
Ihe ndard error ot percentage and the standard error of the 
difference are computed from the two formulas 
y ! p- 
ables prepared by Edgerton? were found valuable in finding the 


Standard errors of the pereentages 


The shang Program: The three pretests were given to pupils 
ho had completed ven ral selene and none of the advaneed science ‘. 


the veneral sclenee group ; the biolog, pretest Was also administered to 


1) pupils who had completed general science and biology, the biology 


*MeCall, W. A. How to Measure in Education (New York: The Maemillan Co 


Yule, G. V. An Introduction to the Theory of Statistics (Chieago: J. B 
Lippineott Company, 1924), p. 257, formula (2); p. 269, formula (6 
‘Edgerton, H. A., and Patterson, Donald G. ‘‘ Table of Standard Errors and, 

The Journal of ipplied Psychology, No. 


Probable Errors of Percentages, 


September, 1926), pp. 378-391. 


‘ 
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INSTRUCTIONAL IMPLICATIONS 05 
the physies pretest to 208 pupils who | ad completed general si 
nd phvsies, the physics group; and the chemistry pretest to 20s 
s who had completed general science and chemistry, the chemist 
The scores of the general science group upon the pretest consist 
biolog liems were compared with The Seores oO the hiolows 
these items. Like comparisons of scores were made upon thi 
es and chemistry pretest items For the three comparisons, per 
ts correct standard errors of these percentages ind the stand 
r of the differences in percents were computed Average ‘T-scores 
srovided for the items of each test. 
ings The ove rlapping subject matter Was Classiii das ft | oWs 


ltems to be Eliminated from Advanced Seience 


(‘lass I is characte rized by three conditions | the T-seore of the 
eral science group must be 40 or above; (2) the T-score of the get 
serence group must by equal to or larger than that ot the advance 

3) the ratio of the difference of the percents correct of these 


roups to the standard error of the difference must be less than thre 


s last requirement eliminates items upon which the advaneed science 
SHOWS positive mecrease in learning The seaore hi) S 
liffers ntiation pont, since this method appli s approximat lv the same 


sis for failure of the instruction upen any item that the schools us 
determining pupil failure. 
Il. Review Items that Require no Further Instruction 


In class IT are included the items that meet the following specifi 


mS: | the T-score of the gene ral selence group must he 40 a1 
rreater: (2) the T-seore of the general science group must be equal t 
or larger than that of the advanced group; 3) the ratio of the differ 


nee of the percents correct to the standard error ot the difference must 
. greater than three. This last requirement distinguishes this class 0 
tems from those of class I since there is an actual inerease in learning 
of the items of elass II in the advanced science courses. These items 
are to be reviewed at the beginnings of the sections of the advance science 


in which they oceur. 


IIT. Eneyelopedie Items. 
Items classed as III are of an eneyclopedic nature. This type of 
question ealls for such data as the weight of a cubic foot of water, the 


* Data available upon 1338 pupils in the science courses of the cooperating 
show 15.2 percent failures. The T-scores below 40 approximate this percent 
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number of centimeters in an inch, and the number of calories represent 
ing the latent heat of fusion of 1c Such enevelopedia knowledge is im 
portant im various practical procedures but readily forgotten. If sue 
Information is not at hand trom continuous application, it is readily ob 
tained trom handbooks or like references. Sinee such items c¢an be read 
lv learned bY any high-school pupil, they are to be ineluded for revie 
with elass II beeause. hke the items of that class, they can be left in 


the hands of the pupil: 
IV. Review Items that Require some Further Instruction 
The items of class LV are limited as follows: (1 the T-score of the 


general serenee group must be 40 o7 greater: and r. the T-seore ot 


the general science group must be less than that of the ndvaneed science 
vroup These items require more time for review than classes I] and 
IIT above This latter statement is based upon the fact that the T-seores 


show a lower relative learning of these items in general science groups 


advanced groups. The review of these items can be left in 
the hands of the pupils, but assignments that locate their eecurrence in 
he textbook should be given The latter statement is based upon the 
success of application of the plan devised after the preliminary study 
\ Items to be Eliminated from General Science. 

\ll items where the T-score is less than 40 should be exeluded from 
the general science course. This standard for failure, as stated under 
élass | above, is comparable to that used in the high schools. Items upon 
Which the T-score is less than 40 furnish 84 percent of the items asked 
in the physies review in the preliminary experiment. This is a refine 
ment of the percent dividing lines there erected since only 76 pereent 
of these items were thus ineluded. (Better teaching of these items 
could be advised but the elassifieation is offered as per results shown 
under present instruction ) 

TABLE III 


UNNECESSARY OVERLAPPING EXPRESSED IN NUMBER OF ITEMS PER SUBJECT 


Class Biology Physics Chemistry 

25 18 10 

90 

Il 2 16 1 

I\ 8&3 87 

\ 31 } 15 
I 231 254 124 
Total elements in pretest 231 254 124 


Table IIT Summarizes the Findings.—In class I are eighty-three 


items which are known well enough from the general science course to 


h, 1933] INSTRUCTIONAL IMPLICATIONS W7 


re no repetition in advanced courses. There are two hundred-eight 
items in class I] to be assigned for review with no need of instru 
The twenty-eight encyclopedic items are worthy of inclusion 1 
ortant to the applheation of scientific principles. The items of class 
which are to reeeive consideration as review rather than the mor 


ne consuming treatment as new materials number two hundred-one 


« general science is often a required subject, the elimination of the 


enty nine items upon which general selene Lroups fail Is recom 
nded. 

CONCLUSIONS 
lhree major premises are drawn from the data obtained in this stud) 
1. In our many high schools with group instruction a more efficient 


ection ot subject materials is provided by a the chores ol a rat Sires 
ndard of mastery, (b) objective evaluation of the results of instruetion 


d (e) the seleetion of the subject materials in accordance with the r 


ts of the objective measurements. 

» The study of overlapping is worthwhile because much time ean 
saved by the application of the results. If the savings by review and 

mination in the second study are in proportion to that determined in 
first, one semester of the time now devoted to biology, phvsics, ana 


emistry in the high school could be saved by the use of the findings 


om the second study. 


3. Any group plan of instruction based upon averages will catise 
me individuals to suffer. This inefficiency recommends some plan ot 


ndividual instruction to provide for the greatest progress of each puy 
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INDUCTIVE vs. DOGMATIC INSTRUCTION 


he writer's eriticism. but in the e 


Wi H ) 
Ve 

Mi > eal SUS Induetive or deve lopmental procedure 
teaching rules o1 veneral principles Yet most classroom tene! 
extl ks emplov the dowmatie or telling method of presentation 
‘ cationists convincingly explain why the inductive method of pre 
! he superior: some of the classroom teachers reply that 

ctically they do not feel it is 
resolve this contlict ot Opinion, especia ly as it applies tk 
( ny of grammar, the following slight experiment was undertaker 
iB the Parker Junior lligh School (his The 
re oi) here as a straw of evidence, but principally in the hope 
others repeat and refine the experiment until a definite decision 
em The tentative conelusion is that the inductive method is de 


ight classes but that with slow groups it may require mor 
freetivens warrants 


ig and testing were done by Mrs. Freida Finston, a grad 


versity wago and of the Chicago Normal Coll ure 
inior | school teachers she was out exper 
ice teaching. She submitted all her lesson plans 


lassroom was left entirely 


\Irs ’inston originally favored the procedure, 
attitude toward probl m and did her 
at methods lle open mindedness is shown by the fact 


port of the experiment interpreted the results as victory 


lf procedure 


The parallel-groups method of investigation seems to be inevitable in 


eq tivalent groups were not available, two vram 


rhe pt snd use of the direet object occupied about 


and seven lessons were spent on the predieate nominative. 


lo Group A. much the better class. the direct object Was presented in 


rations 


\ 


ively (rroup the principle wis explained the teacher. with 


Vith the predicate nominative these procedures were re- 


versed. In all eases practice in application followed presentation of 
he principle 


improvement Was measured by means of home made pretests and 


check ups, identieal for both groups. In the direct object tests a perfect 
score Included 10 points ior theory, 1d points tor correct use of the di- 


rect objeet, and 5 points for correct use of the predicate nominative. This 
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INDUCTIVE VS. DOGMATIC INSTRUCTION yO 


element was Inserte d to eaten those who mere ly List d aceusative orms 


The applications were equa ly divided between IN 
and error correction Wherevel yy ssible. the initial letter of the 
supplied blank Space Was given, ¢ It was | 

who journeyed 

To save spac the details of the teaching are omitted, but the ONSOT 

s with Mrs. Finston’s notations upon their execution, and the tests 
ire available to anyone interested 

The Statistical Results At first glance the verdict seems to be 


for the total improvement is about the same inder bot methods 


wtion has conquered 25.7 percent of the enoranee of theerv and 
tnstruetion has clon almost as well, 23.8 The sheht 
Is neath revel sed on applieation w he has eo? 
ed only pereent of the mistakes and dogmatic struction 
minated 62 pereent. 
D or 
) 
i \ \ 
2.07 
\! 
D N 
\ (rt ‘ \ 
But the real story lies an the differing SCOres ot Thre fan ogre ps 


Doematie instruction seems to be about equally effective for the quick 
d the slow groups, 25 percent and 25 percent mastery of ignorance, 
percent and 61 percent elimination of error. Inductive procedure, 

wever, produced a much larger gain with the quick pupils and a 
maller one for the slow pupils: in theory 37 percent for Group A and 
only 13 percent for Group B; in application 67 percent for Group A 
nad only D1 pereent for Group B 

Our conclusion that the inductive presentation is desirable for bright 
asses is tentative, quite tentative. Our prospectors’ pick has indicated 
that there is ore here. Who will bring out the heavy mining machinery 


nd sink a pay shaft? 
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THE EFFECT OF EARLY ENTRANCE UPON COLLEGE 
SUCCESS 
CHARLES W. ODELI 


University of Illinois 


One of the objections offered to the acceleration of pupils in the ele 
mentary and high schools is that students who enter college much below 
the normal age derive less benefit from their college courses than do thos 
who are at least approximately of normal age. Those who advance this 
argument frequently admit that on the whole the college students wh« 
enter under the normal age do tend to make better marks than thos 
who are older, but claim that they do not derive the benefits from extra 
class activities, social contacts, and other less easily measurable phases 
of college life. A somewhat different point however, has been raised 
by some persons who oppose college entrance for students who are below 
the usual age. This is that although they make better college marks 


than do those who are older, their college marks when compared. wit! 
their high-school marks show more of a loss than is true for older stu 
dents. It is the purpose of this article to present briefly a few data 
whieh tend to refute this argument as well as a few facts which tend 
to support the general proposition that it is not undesirable for students 
to enter college at somewhat below normal age. The data to be presented 
were obtained from the complete high-school and college reeords of 
almost two thousand students who had attended a large number of dif 
ferent high schools and colleges.’ 

Although a few students in the group entered college before they 
were sixteen and a few others when they were twenty-two or older, it 
was only between these ages (from sixteen to twenty-one, inclusive) that 
the numbers at each age were large enough to vield reasonably reliable 
results. For these ages the average high-school marks, average college 
marks, and differences were as given in Table I. An inspection of these 
data shows that there is no constant trend in the difference between high- 
school and college marks. Apparently those who enter at seventeen or 


‘The group of students whose records are referred to is the same group as that 


employed in the series of studies by the writer of which the last one was published 
as ‘*‘ Predicting the Scholastic Suecess of College Students,’’ University of Illinois 
Bulletin, XXVIII, No. 5, Bureau of Edueational Research Bulletin No, 52 (Urbana: 
University of Illinois, 1930), 43 pp. 
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| TABLE I 


ce Hiegu-Scnuoot CoLLEGE MarKS AND Dirt 
(Rov! ) } 
Ax High-s 
Marl Mark 
l 22.9 8 
82.1 
21 


teen have a slight advantage over those vounger or older. except for 
vroup twenty-one vears Of age, the onlv one to earn better colle 
igh-school marks. There were only nineteen students in this latter 
p, so that the result for it, although given in the table. eannot be 
sidered to POSSESS high reliability. Th conelusion SCCTIIS justified, 
efore, that. on the whole. age of entrance to college is not a signifi 
factor in the relationship between high-school marks and college 
ks 
Both the average high-school and college marks, again with the ex 


ot the twe one vear old eroup, show the well known Tendene 


lecrease as age Increases. For the voungest group, those entering at 
teen. th averaves are 87.6 and $f respectively, and deer \\ thou 


eption for cach older group tl rough age twenty, for which the averages 


S?. Land 78.7. The average decrease is Ipproximatels 15 for each in 
se of one vear In age. The coefficient of correlation of age and high 
ool marks for these students was 20 Ol, and of age with college 


ks 24 OL, 


Success in college is not, however, measured merely by marks; an 
ther important factor in Judging such success is persistence in college, 
t is, the length of time students remain there. Table IT presents a 
facts concerning persistence. It is evident from the figures in this 


ble that students whe enter at sixteen or seventeen vears of age tend 


TABLE II 


DIAN LENGTHS OF TIME STUDENTS REMAIN IN COLLEGE AND PERCENTS OF E> . 
WHo COMPLETE Four YEAR BY AGE Grovl 


af 


Median Number of Percent Completing 
Age at Entrance Semesters in College four years 

16 1 
17 t 2 
8 1 

19 } l 
20 
21 
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re sixteen or seventeen he does not heli Vi 


istment at other Causes 
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more th third the corresponding figure 
sented hove seem to the writ to offer 1 
‘ ne that entrance to college hen one o1 
eads to undesirable results, but. on the of 
ents who do this maintain the whet 
high school and remain in college long 
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heat because or son al ane other factors on 
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CERTAIN INTELLIGENCE ASPECTS OF A GROUP OF 
PHYSICALLY DISABLED PUPILS IN: MINNESOTA 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


KENNETH N 
State Denartment of Fadue 
St. Paul, M esota 


\ study of physically disabled pupils in certain publie schools and 


| systems ot Was condueted ini 


ees OL the state Division ot Ri edu mon and Placement lis 


d Persons, The disability in each instance was indieated to ly 

ermanent nature. regardless of origin from disease, accident, o7 

renital cause. It was presumed also that such disability. was 
rht become a vocational handicap A total number ot p vsically 
subled pupils was disclosed in a total e1 rollment of 362.344 pupils. 


public school enrollment of Minnesota in 1928-1929 was 993.536 
ls. These 3.261 disabled pupils were found in 1,569 public school 
stems or units which included 1,130 ungraded elementary school units 


$839 graded elementary and high-school units The ungraded units 


er. tor the greatel part To oe teachel rural schools. while the eraded 


ts suggest larger school systems including three metropolitan systems 


as a 


OTHER STUDIES 


Fernald and <Arlitt made a study of the mentality of 194 crippled 


ildren in Cineinnati, Ohio2 The mean intelligence quotient for these 


194 cases was 82.35 with 86.53 for those erippled through nutritional 
sorders, and 69.11 for those crippled through spastic paralysis Men 
tal examination of eighty-nine non-erippled brothers and sisters in 49 


famihes having these crippled ehildren indicated a mean intelligence 


Physical disability in this study (one phase of which is discussed m this arti 
was judged and classified according to these general criter 
a) Total or partial loss or loss of use of any part or parts of the muscular 


and skeletal system. 
b) Total or partial loss of hearing or vision 
Cardiae disability preventing physical activity. 
d) Tubereulous or other equally serious disability of the respiratory syster 
e) Unelassified physical disability of serious nature 
2 Fernald, Mabel R., and Arlitt, Ada H. ‘‘A Psychological Study of Crippled 
Children of Various Types—A Preliminary Report,’’ School and Society, XXI 


1925), pp. 449-452. 
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to eleven inelusive compared with thos 
Table I 


of 


nesota mn orac | Vi 


iin Table I are coneerned with two groups ol! pupils from 
scl ools namely, 


\ OF RESEARCH Vol. 26, No 
20 as compared with 83.9 for these same erippled children 
ors assert that “‘the intelligence level of this group 
ntellivence quotients on the Stanford-Binet 
hele the average for an unselected group of children,” 
| 1 t the Present group cannot be taken as re presenta 
dren similarly erippled.”’ The statement is added that 
! s still in progress at the time of the report 
wiv on the intelligenee of erippled children was reporter 
tthe Washinet for 148 eases The mean intelligence 
entire group was SOS indieating OP for the wliomvelitis 
roup erippled through infections, and 61 for those erip 


aerormiry No Wiis ol siblings 


ine! Artitt W hil Tie 


mvestigatol 


pomts out that 
hiledres ve an interior intelligence, it is admitted also 
the case without the physical | 
ed that this survey does not vet prove that a diseased 
the nilueneces t 


intelligenes ol the ine vidual.”’ 


IN VILLAGQI IND CITY SCETIOOLS 

‘| ted pupis in the smaller graded sehool svstems 
m 456 units in the study directed by the Minnesota 
iention \nyv facts regarding the intelligence of sueh 
ned trom sehool records No tests a1 examinations of 
during the surve) Reeords available ted tha 
were based in most instances upon group tests () 


had heen used most 


frequently. On 
Tole To select only t} 


hose pupils from thre 
rere’ ries quotients had 
1 ital ol 


obtained 


these same 
169 sueh pupils, 
wenty inelusive 


19 


The ir chroncloe. al aves 


i study ol 590 lected public 
whose chronological ages were 


Ilis findings are 


public school systems in villages and 


pedie Hospital: A Survey of the Intelli 


al Research, 1951 
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INTELLIGENCE OF DISABLED PUPILS 51 
rABLE I 
( E Que \l ( ( 
2500 | | | 
1028-19 For 169 D 
t 
30-89 
109 \ 
110 
Median 1.Q 
ties of Minnesota The comparison would appear sound roy 
¢t that the same group test was used for both to obtaim the intel 
ce quotients. There is a difference between the age limits of the t 
ips Whieh probably would not affeet the results material or this 
The comparison is projected furthermore on the basis of cert 
entages of intelligence quotients distributed among representative 
lren as sug@gested by Gates Phe dh bution by that investigat: 
el dapted to a classification of intelligence quotients n 
ecman 
An examination of the data tn Table | emphasizes certain differences 
eel the yroup of disabled pupils and that of unselected 
ere 1S for example, a difference of pereent tavoring the lected 
im when the suf normal and the dull classe meaning 
t among disabled pupils these classes indicate a larger percentage 
the superior and the very superior ¢lasses are combined, then a differ 
nee of 297.7 reent is observed favoring The unsclected eroup 
nee that shows the vreater reentaat In View of these findn vs, 
hy expected that the percentage ot the normal elass or the ais hled 
uupils would exceed that of the unselected group The difference in 


instance 1s 5.4 peres nt. 
A similar comparison is reported by the White House Conferences 


n hild Health and Protection.’ Publie school ehildre to 


‘Gates, Arthur I Psucholoay for Students of Edu oO New Jj 
Maemillan Co., 1924), 
Freeman, Frank N. Mental Tests (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926), p. 1 
*White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, Spee Educatio 
Phe Handica} ped and the Gifted New York: The Centurv Company Q 4 , 
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the number of 1,119 pup Is were compared with 1,919 crippled ehildren 
nop ily] hools ot five mid western Cities including (hieago A differ 
ence of 8.8 pereent favored the phys ally normal children with respect 
te the ventally subnormal and dull elassifieation. The difference bi 
tween the two groups oO! pupils for the superwr and very superior classi 


on did not exceed 0.6 percent Vormal mentality favored the phys 


percent 


SUMMARY 


© studies indicated here do not warrant the conelusion that dis 


vhole are mentally inferior to the non-disabled. Th 

© Minnesota study is concerned with several types of dis 

ed pupils. whereas the studies reported from elsewhere indieate erip 
pled « ldrey nl would have probable significance with a larger num 

ber SOS The apparent mental disadvantage which the disabled 
ve when compared with unselected groups is probably due to the 

lower intelligence of those whose disablement involves the central nervous 
system, and it may be that such disadvantage is due to some cause othe 

than phvsieal disablement ‘he mental status of disabled pupils so 
, known, may be fairly comparable to that of the non-disabled 


These studies mav be acceptable in suggesting future effort to ascertain 
what relation If anv exists hetween phvsical disability and mental (i 
pacity In so far as that aim is stimulated through studies hke these 


then they are useful. 
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A STUDY OF TEACHING APTITUDE! 
Dopp 
Unive 


M. R. 


West Virginia 


sity 


llow to select from all available candidates those who are most likel) 
problems for teacher train 
recognizing this 


schools are 


weome good teachers is one of the chief 
Professional 


institutions of the future. 
and have already introduced various *‘selective’’ plans. 
One of the deviees receiving attention in recent years is the prognosis 
iptitude test. Several have been developed but apparently none 
ve had sufficient validity for practical purposes. 
A study was recently carried out at West Virginia University in an 
empt to estimate the prognostic value of one of these tests.2 The data 
ming the basis of the study were obtained from one hundred thirty- 
f Edueation The tests 


e senior and graduate students in the College o 
re administered during January and February, 1931] 
The Coxe Orleans Test is one of the most extensive prognosis tests 
et devised, taking approximately three and one-half hours gross time 
administer. 
Seventy-eight questions on general information. 


The tests consist of five parts 
A true-false test of professional interest, containing one 


Part I. 
Part IT. 
including eight sub-tests invol\ 


indred questions. 
‘*Lessons in Edueation,’ 
ug problems with the median, interpretation of a handwriting scale 


Part ITT. 


scoring of test papers, and the interpretation of educational situations 
n the light of listed paragraphs on educational science. 


Part IV. A test of reading comprehension. 
Part V. Problems in education on which the examinee passes judg 


ment. 


The criterion of teaching efficiency against which the data obtained 
in this study are correlated consists of the supervisors’ ratings of teach 


wis 


ing ability at the close of the practice-teaching period. These were avail 
The entire study 


‘ The writer was assisted in most of the statistical work of this study by Buren H 


Toler, Francis Freshwater, Alma Ayers and Russel Curtis. 
conducted under the direction of Drs. John E. Bohan and L. B. Hill of the College 
f Education, West Virginia University. 

2The Coxe-Orleans Prognosis Test of Teaching Ability, developed under the 
lireetion of Drs. Warren W. Coxe and Jacob S. Orleans of the New York State 
Edueation Department, and copyrighted in 1930 by the World Book Company, 
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Yonkers, New York. 
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Ne 
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ont form thre basis of This study 
Supervisor ratings were first made on 
list initiative and | 
room teaching. With this sheet be iso: 
te ep 1.2.3. 4. or 3. as to her probable as a teaches 
et dey toe determine the reliability of these mil, seven of the 
‘ sors ted sixtv-three of the same teachers tive months 
‘ (betoln | two ratings }. Inasmuch 
‘ core nat rticipating ere Ina viduals 
came that their recratines would not havi fRe results materially. 
marks of these ninety students were obtaines 
lent | 
“SES the | ‘ or the same length of tae but University scholarship 
lents ‘ first ven | 
rABLE I 
wane haf 
lay lated 
\l] intercorrelations wer 
] 
q I] 
TABLE II 
Z ORDER CORRELATIONS 
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hott nave 


We iohte seore 


TIONS OF 


pervisors- ratings 


formulated This Is 


minim se 


this requirement 


Test however. IS vised To measure li 


scholarshiy if seems reasonabl To ¢ xpect “a 
the supervisors’ ratings than was the case In this studs 
prognosis test Is supposed To meas the 


Cn } ther hand, if the 
faetors as does scholarship, two questions Arist 
weighted 


v score a better index than 1s the 2 
e average class marks a better index of ability than are the 


Sit First, is not the 


Second, are not 


4 ) 
est seores 


The authors of the prognosis test indicate that their test has a high 


eorrelation with ‘‘ochievement in first-veal work of the teacher training 


institution, which ordinarily includes little professional work.”’ 


Core-Orleans Proanosi Test of Teach 


* Coxe, Warren W., and Orleans, Jacob S 
New York: World Book 


q Ability, Manual of Directions Y onkers-on-Hudson, 


Company), 3 pp. 


’ 
] on? le? > 
Scholarship and supervisors higher correlation 
th the raw score than with the Zip The correlation b ay 
] 4] 4} } 2 
supervisors’ ratings and seholarship is slightly lowe1 nthe 
i) The series 
eorrelation thre first order are given in 
4 A 
PrABLE 
\\ ‘ » & ‘ | R ~ 
isors’ RaATINGs, 4-Sem 
19 4.2 28 
fhe corre): test score with scholarship ar 
vith the 1. From the basis on which the Cox Bee 
test sto De expected e signibeant co 
oe Detween raw seore and senoirs howeve cs 
stion as to the desirability of the weighting method cc 
While there is holarship requirement for aamittance t 
etice teaching, docs not usually exclude mor thar 
n pereent of the applicants. During e period to hieh this la on 
4} nlicants were thus exeluded. The 
en le less nn b pereent ) the nin were l 
ements provice if no student be admitted below st mr 
nd none wit an Verna scholarship of | 
Ing field. 
rhe data nted by the ratings madieate that sceholal ‘ 
ship is a minor factor in forecasting teaching success The adoes 
ot attempt to indieate what other factors are operative If the prog ek. 
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the Prognosis Test is devised to measure 

knowledge of teaching methods and practices as acquired 

ervations as a student, and his ability to master professional 
e educational field.’” 


part ol the test which has the most signifieant 


ited seore. 1 65. is Part I, whieh deals wit! 
determining the weighted score, the authors of the test assign the 
weights to the different parts of the test: Part I, 20; Part II 
111. 12: Part IV, 1; Part V, 10. These weights seem un 


warranted \ the results of this study. 
rs |. \n examination of the seores on the different sections of the test re 
‘+k of uniformity of correlations between the scores and 


ls a decided lat 


thy her factors of scholarship and supervisors’ ratings. These corre 
ure given nm Table is 
rABLE IV 


SEVERAL SECTIONS 


IN¢ AND ITH SCHO! 


\ comparison of the correlations of the different parts of the test 
indicates that Part I has been unduly weighted. While Part I has an 
insignificant correlation with supervisors’ ratings, it does have a corre 
lation of 10 with scholarship. Part Il is the only section of the test 
which has a higher correlation with supervisors’ ratings then with the 
factor of seholarship 

This study has attempted to determine the relationship between the 


(‘oxe-f irleans Prognosis Test SCOTeS, supervisors’ ratings. and scholarship 
; of ninety practice teachers. 


While it is impossible to draw final conclusions from this limited 


study, the data indicate that the Prognosis Test measures the qualities 


related to general scholarship as evidenced by school marks, rather than 
other factors contributing to teaching suecess as revealed by supervisors’ 


ratings of practice teaching. 
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{ STUDY OF TEACHING APTITUDI 


The prognosis test score has a higher correlation 
n with the supervisors’ ratings. 


with scholarship 

The prognosis test raw score corre- 

s higher than the weighted score with both scholarship and super 
ratings. 

Phe 


tl 


various sections of the test do not 


eriteria in proportion to the weighting viven bv the authors in 
termining the final seore. 


show correlations with thi 


While any attempt to improve the technique of prognosis is to 
mended, all such 


ced on the market. 


tests should be carefully validated before being 


be 
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we 
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PACTOR WITH CHILDREN OF SUPERIOR AND 
INFERIOR INTELLIGENCE 


: \ tt een made o he validity of modern tests 


} 
1) 


e setting of definite tim 


ately **slowel 


if these persons were allowe: 

fiy ‘ wivel test could bye materially merea 

; vhat significance is it in the fin: 

a 

mind that ‘‘seores in intelligence 
ont in reference » the norms 

3; 


| complete 


orms ot most ¢ 


0.98. there 


\ inerenased Tine 
tween single and unlimited time scores 
th tS and of Forms A a he Stantorad 


results were obtained from e tests givel 


q vel nt Junior hig! school department of the Oak 


\ one! n T: that. taking the whol into 
wed in the Stanford Achievement Tests, 


invalidate the tests, since they are, 


Irposes, power tests as administe red. the reliability 


of the Reading Tests of the Stanford Achievement Tests 


t is probable that these correlations approach unity about as 
F ‘| is the reliabilities of the test permit. 
in Measurement,’’ e l of Educationa 


Tests and Measurements High Schoot 
took Company, 1927 
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9 
signif itl ences ‘ mvior af seares obt nel 
ines One 
ln an attempt to answe this questiol study was made of the 
different ability groups as elassified at the Oakland Tigh 
\ | toll 
ntelligence Test and the Otis Group Intelligence S« 
be a basis for making t ficat \ 
i sil it 
ig ot ntelligvenes quotients W thin thre hree 
th two extreme Groups, with whi we are the most concerned 
red, The range ot Gro ip) was from 110 to lod 
L().; that of Group V, 95, Table gives the results of co 
clating the single and UIIEEEEhe scores of the five different Ess 
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lhis table indieates that there was some difference in the behavion 
é the scores obtained from the superior group and those obtained fron 
the low group rhe correlation coefficient on both forms of the test 
the superior group was practically 1.00, indicating a perfect corre 
lation Krom this value the coefficients decrease gradually and reae! 
eir lowest nt th Group \ 
speetion of the data shows that there is a considerable shifting 
out of seores for the low group, while those of the superior group ex 
‘it a high degree of stabilitv; that is, in the latter case, the scores 
ed on single time are, in almost every instance, the same as thos 
earned on unlimited time In contrast the scores ot the low group show 


leeided upward trend in size from single to unlimited time. 


CONCLUSIONS 

faking the total group into consideration, we may conclude that the 
time limits as they have been set on the Reading Tests of the Stanford 
Achievement Test are ample and that complete removal of these tim 

limits would not materially affect the validity of the scores obtained 
When the eroup’s intelligence, however, as measured by standaré 
intelligenee tests. is taken into consideration, and the total group is di 
vided on this basis into five different ability groups, the behavior of the 
ores of the superior group seem to be somewhat different from thos« 
of the low group Although the data at hand are insufficient to wat 
rant drawing any general conclusions, the evidence seems to indicate 
1) that the superior pupils reach their maximum scores on the test 
inder the time limits fixed, (2) that pupils with low intelligence quotients 


do not reach their maximum seore within the assigned limits of time. 


rHE INTERVIEW IN TEACHER SELECTION 


Teach College, Unive ty of Nel 


PROBABLY the most important single responsibility of the public school 
ipal on superintend nt is the selection of teachers The technique 
Jleved is rather well standardized. An applicant is usually asked 
submit both a record of his academic achievements and a list of refer 
Cs These latter are, in due course of time, req iested to render a 
tten estimate of the applicant’s fitness for the particular opening 
able. This type of procedure usually constitutes the first ‘*hurdle.” 
e individual being considered for the teaching position has a satis 
orv academic reeord, and if he has been able to IM press his friends 
ni bly enough for them to recommend him highly, he is ready 
next step in the selective process, Ile is interviewed, 
Most of us have a great deal of faith m the interview As a result 
vears ot practice, we believe that there Is iio way to heeome acquainted 
th an individual quite so satisfactorily as by visiting with him fon 
me We pride ourselves on recognizing quickly certain so-called 
iptoms, or signs of character, such as a firm hand shake. a strong 
a kindly expression, a high forehead, artistic hands. or well sep 
ted eyes.’ Largely on the basis of these impressions which are about 
in the way of new information that the interview furnishes, we make 
final seleetion. 
lhe prevalence of this practice of making the interview the acid test 
the applicant's fitness for the job has sufficed to direct considerable 
ttention to it Most of the experimental studies, such as the oft-quoted 
bservations by Hollingworth,’ are cone¢ rned with the reliability and 
alidity of the interview. In Hollingworth’s report a7 applicants for 
sales positions were interviewed by 12 sales managers. Each candidate 


is assigned a rank of from one to 57 by each judge, rank one meaning 


‘Such beliefs persist despite much experimental evidence t the contrary : 
H ill, Aptitude Testi qd, Yonkers on-Hudson, New York World Book Con 
any, 1928. 

Paterson, D. Phusique and Intellect. New York: The C ntury (‘on pany, 1931. 

* See 9 Bingham, ae and Moore, B. Vv How to Interview, New York Harper 
and Company, 1931. 

* Hollingworth, H. L. Judging Human Character (New York: D. Appleton and 
Company, 1923), p. 65ff. 
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s best fitted for the position, and rank 57 that he 
4 nvone the group het was marke 
the wives lo illustrate. one applicant was rankes 
nothe Hollingworth concluded that the pe 
ndidates in an interview is verv unreliable Most 
Lleol nyewort! studs has heen more less eo?) 
emphasis has been upon an improvement of inter 
the importance of which is obvious when one recog 
eof the interview is in the opportunity it provide 
ort rast behaviol ned nis presel 
(ert writers” however, have continued to eal 


value of dati derived from the interview. 


eoneerns itself with this latter problem, by attempt 

nder experimental conditions and with he use © 
nel \ lial the mterview can become 

| was made ssible training erent ad Hneed 

ts on thre methods 0 estimating aptiti des from at 
vere pstriue ted with respect to the most common el 
inivments of this type, advised as to the kind ot 


d told particularly to be on their guard with respect 


lo’ effeet \fter some days spent discussing an 
terview im general, arrangements were made to have 
| students mterview elght rls. all strangers, ane 

nee Wut the degree in whieh each possessed th 


} 
CONCE humor, intell gence, refine 


mTervicwers might evaluate most objectively, 


will rating sheet. were given to enen, with in 


raining Salesneople P ( lo 
Not t! ( paratiy Validities of Judgments Intell 
nd Interv vs,” Journal « ipplied Psy oloay XIII 


the tendeney to rate an individual highly in all traits merely 
sunl levelopment along one part cular line For example 
eon ling that a person has intelligence, character, ar 
ise he has mastered well certain of the social graces summer 
Thorndike, FE. L. Constant Error in Psychological 


ipplied Psychology, (1920), p. 251 
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ous to indicate on a seale, ranging from high to | the pn 
n for each of the persons interviewed These ratine sheets were 
ly constructed and contained descriptions of the traits to be eval 
s well as dications as to wl 1 should 
t of ¢ eh trait The inst neatness, was te llowed wit the detn 
omment, ** Dress, hair, hands, make-up, are they neat and in order 
ey show evidences or care Tl lis oriented, ntel \ 10 
Te cae virl some pyle on a seale marked by the following extremes 
slovenly and untidy in general; dirty hands, smeared make-up, untid 
SS ne hall or at the other extreme “All matters of 
s neat as possible ‘| secol trait. concer, was ae ned 
No one as wood as 1’ attitud thinks verv highly « her owt ersol 
Teristies al d achievements: associates ¢ nl elu OS 
The other five characteristies were similat defined re 
“i ras possible, made quantitative 
ese rating sheets served to guaranter that the o 1 
no such precautions are emploved The students making the dy 
is were oO lookout for certain traits only, These vere defined tx 
them throughout the interview nd thev were instructed to rate eas 
hout ce Lay as soon as the interview was con pleted Phe nie! 
s were ten minutes in lengt! 
n order to determine whether anv one of the intervi rs rR ( 
iudoment, It Was necessary to establish some fruve measure of 
traits in question. Just as vou might check the aecuracy of an i 
idual’s estimate as to the length of a room by comparing it with 
ally measured or tru length, so an attempt was made to © | tt 
h interviewer's judgment by checking tt against a frve measure ot 
rsonality traits of the observed. This ‘‘true’’ measure \ 
tained after the manner of Hollingworth,’ MeCabe.* and others, b 


ng each of the 8 virls ranked according to the traits we were st tah 
possible 


This Was mack 
and having 


by a group of 12 of her intimate friends 


hy selecting the girls to be interviewed from one sorority 


upperelass Women in the same house pass caretu judgment upon eae 
these 


The question naturally arises, what evidence is there that even 
idgments of close friends were reliable? In addition to the common 


Hollingwortl 
Company, 1916 308, 
*MeCahe, | ence E. Quoted in Hull, Clark I I tude 7 \ kers 
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sense argument that the best way to know a girl’s true personality i 
ly iving and eating with let we used certain statistical procedure 


which elearly indieated that the judgments were quite aceurate Chi 


ese Was a comparison of the rankings given any girl for a partieula 


trait by different ones of her friends If these friends agreed close] 
their o ons, it \ ik seem evident that thes had observed the sam: 

lv vior ehat feristies ind that these characteristies were rather col 
nit example with respect To neatness, one particular vit 
rank first by 10 of her 12 friends, and a rank of secon 

the other 2, it would appear that she, without doubt. and in so far a 
fon could determine was the neatest of the group Th 

eement s not quite this close in evi rv case, but it was sufticier 

t dieate to us that we | ad obtained at least a qood erite rion me assure 


or example, one voung woman was given the followine ranks wit! 
judged 6,6, 7,8. 8,8, 7, 88, 7, 8, 7 with respect to intelligence. Whe 
Corre fons were ¢ mputed between the pooled judgments ol one grout 
ors ives against another group of six, the magnitudes all execeede« 

positive SO. This rather great agreement among the intimate friend 
vas more or less expected, for similar results have been reported fre 
quently lo get the true status of any girl we combined the opinion: 
of al judges by averaging ranks. 

\fter a determination of these true or criteria measures, comparison 
were made between them and the estimates of the different inte rviewers 
These are presented in Table I which gives the true rank for each girl 
as well as the extreme ranks viven by the interviewers. These actual 
ranges are more enlightening than correlations, because as the interview 
is used, particularly in the placement of teachers, opinions are very 
infrequently pooled. It is the judgment of the individual interviewer 
which is depended upon. Table I makes quite obvious the fact that in 
terviewers are at odds with one another and cannot agree with a valid 
criterion. The following conelusion seems warranted: if intimate friends 
are well acquainted, and if they can judge the traits of one another 
accurately, then strangers, making judgments on the basis of an inter 
view, cannot. Of course, certain interviewers made correct judgments 
on particular traits, for particular girls, but this was not done consist- 


ently and was largely a matter of chance. 
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An obvious criticism of the technique employed in this study is that 
the school situation is different Although many administrators Inte! 


view a number of candidates within a short period, say on afternoon, 
it quite infrequently happens that one person 1s interviewed eight times 
within an equal interval. While it is conce ivable that this succession of 
interviews might be responsible for the change in rank on the part ot 
particular girls, such was actually not the case. There was no t ndenes 
for a person’s ranking to vary constantly according to the number of 


times she had been interviewed. Furthermore, the cireumstances of 


this study differ from those in th actual school situation, because public 
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sehnool men are not toreed to sc leet t 


teachers on the basis of an interview 
one rhev have, in additien, the written references. 
\nvone who has been asked time and again to render on a rating 
cal wigment about an individual's character or personality, realize 
reluctantly he places his opinions in writing. College instructor 
re tre yuenth asked to give an estimate of such subtle and comple 
acteristics as resourcefulness, tolerance, punetuality, ambition, in 
and foresight And even more ridieulous, thev do it, fre 
quently on the basis of a semester’s acquaintanee, rather than take th 
nee « rdizing some bov chances by fusing to recommend him 
If it is Impossible. and such seems to be the ease, to judge accuratel) 
fan individual's aptitude for teaching by means of either an interview 


or the traditional reference, what can the publie school man do? There 


tis one procedure which, while not novel. has at least been used vers 
rare] This method of selecting teachers would involve interviewing 
the person submitting the references. in addition to interviewing the 
poheant. The faet that an applicant submits the name of a particular 


person for a recommendation is guarantee of nothing more than aequaint- 


Imes not even that, and the statements of a mere acquaintance 


about teaching aptitud ire practically worthless The first task of th 


principal should be to determine which ones of the persons submitted 
references are actually acquainted well enough with the applicant to 
pass upon his fitness TI Is ¢ mald easily he accomplished by Col respond 
enee, and at rangements made for personal conferences. In other words, 


as this experiment has indicated, a much more accurate conception of 
voung John Brown's teaching aptitude ean be obtained through eon 
sultation with his qualified friends than by interviewing him. 

It is not intended that these interviews should take the place of per- 
sonal conferences with prospective teachers. Few administrators would 
care to employ a teacher whom thev had not seen. The personal interview 
does have some value; at least one can find out how the applicant acts 
when being interviewed, and that is an item. But for information on 
which to base an estimate of true worth and teaching aptitude it is better 
to counsel with those who know an applicant intimately than to visit 
with the applicant himself. This holds for a number of reasons. First, 
experimental evidence has clearly demonstrated that it is impossible to 


judge character and personality traits by means of an interview. In 


he second place, the interview is not fair to the eandidate. The situa- 
tion itself is unique and quite apt to so affect the one interviewed that 
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gives a decidedly erroneous opinion of his worth. The third reason 
favor of actually interviewing the men submitting the references 
hat much more reliable information can be thus obtained than by 
e Use ot the customary rating schedules sent by mail. To those who 


ve filled in many of these schedules little comment here is needed. It 


. done in a purely perfunctory manner, and in addition, too many state 


ents as toa person’s ability have fallen into the wrong hands to permit 


rfect eandidness in written communications. But, if an interested 


such as a school superintendent were to speak frankly of his posi 
m and ask confidentially for an evaluation of someone whose capaci 
s another was in a pe sition to pass judgment upon, most Gf US would 
i ily give our honest convictions, pro or con, and in detail. 
The two chief objections to such a plan are, first, it would take more 


me, and second, it would involve a larger expenditure of money. Within 


ther wide limits neither claim, though probably true, should earry 


ivht. If in this Way one out of eve r\ four mistakes in the placeme nt 


teachers could be eliminated the result would be worth m inv times the 
st! and over a period ot vears, because of a resultant smaller teacher 


rnover, the expense item might probably Ihe considerabl, reduced 
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EDITORIALS 
st 
We 
wR 
RESEARCTE DIRECTED TOWARD CONSTRUCTIVE EDUCA 
TIONAL PROGRESS —AN ALD TO PUBLIC UNDER 
STANDING AND SUPPORT 
| reseal n the modern use of the term s now bew 
in] proximatel twent five vears \ major portion 
+} een done has been in the elementary school field 
\ ‘ ‘ » 4 mines the reports found in our edueational journals 
newspapers and magazines partly based upon this re 
be mmpressed by the large number of faults revealed and 
eneres apeovered other words, the efforts of the researe! 
oO far as these results are portrayed in the literature of th 
st two «ade would Sugvest that research has heer mostly eo! 
1 nding fault 
j (one ennnot elp but wonder to what extent the present difticulties 
e schools are a direct result of this activity. Ilave we not under 
ned the cor hdence of the publie the efficienes or out school svstem 
ny these vears to ste an extent that now, when economie conditions 
result in lowered fund ‘ all purposes, the schools are receiving larger 
} cuts than other services and the people in general are questioning the 
om vorth of the educational activity which has been carried on It isa well 
4 known prinerple in advertising that if we tell peopl a thing often enough 
will believe it and react weordingly, We have been telling the people 
rather continuo ishy for two deeades that the results in reading, writing 
spelling, arithmetic, history, geography, language, ete., are poor. It is 
- tlhe wonder that the present generation of Tax pavers, who have a glori 
5 feat memorv of the sehools of then vouth and who remember the outstand- 
ng pupil at the spelling matenes, should be uneone rned, if not aetu 
Ilv hostile. to maintaining school revenues in the face of decreased per- 
sonal income 
Likewise, one cannot help but wonder what the reaction ef the publhie 
would be today if at least one-half of the time, money, and energy ex 
t pended in educational research during this quarter century had been 
at expended upon the discovery of techniques for improving the quality 
f 
j 


struction ina proced ites Tie materials of 
training of teachers could have Hee) mproved That mu Vol 
tor the has rather consistentiv tended To np @ The The? 
the pmreture 
here seems to be about as much greed in the world iod Ss oeVve 
rt Perhaps om periods of enlarged and eus portune tron 
to 1929 tence il had vlorit materi 
sophy are like ani 
he work of the sehools must be tTwo-tald Tite alive 
¢ ure and The | e tol | s | 
of propel eduent bl inal the or or ime wort hic the schools 
Ollie Malu itional rend reh should contmbute tremence te hat 
Punetions SO eonTtribite owevel onl sl ‘ 
e emphasis s placed ipon Cons roel ‘ nes s upon the reve Tia 
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RAYMOND, Admissio servations and comparisons and draw 

lidates for Master’s conelusions from n ANN factors in tl 

New York: Bureau of Publi ecords of the five hundred and nine st) 
here College, Columbia dents seleeted from all those who r 


ceived the Master of Arts degree fro 


record oF the 29 and 1929-30." These students wi 
ntered chosen trom those whose iverage rad 
tudents for the d fell above the upper the 
\ stat d Devres it Peacher ( legs 
tl vuthor*s The records these students we 
studied as to: graduate average grades 
et the relative effeetivi erg luat iverage grades ener 
is t ‘ I lergraduate examination seore re of student 
~ © Wo! elapsed vears between graduation fro 
t t l versity ( lege and the time of receiv ng the dk 
| t) t) Is made at un gree of Master of Arts: number 
stitut s nd at Teachers points in edueation taken in undergrad 
( five hur nd nine persons mte work number f under rduate iy 
\ eived the degree of Master of — stitutions attended: kinds of colleg 
Arts mbia | iversity during from whiel Bachelor degree was re 
t 1SlS-29 d 1920-51 ceived; major pursued in undergraduat 
| lete ne the relationship be institutions; and changing majors 
twee ert tems in these records and continuing with same majors. 
s ss t Teachers Coll ue So few of the results obtained fro1 
t. To determine whether the results this study are distinctive enough to hav 
f sr ‘ nparisons enn be used in pre- statistical significance that it is doubtfu 
dieting degre if sueeess in graduate whether the monograph has great valu 
work in education for any institution aside from Teachers 
5 To make recommendations regard College, Columbia University. The 


" the sdmission to graduate work im author feels that the following points do 
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indidate 
Arts 

Sixtv-e1 t 


Columbia University of have significance: 

the degree of Master of l. Students from city colleges and 
negro schools ‘‘did a significantly lower 

ages are used for the six quality of work at the graduate school 
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The faet that older students mad 
rrades in graduate work than the 
‘ nes did ‘‘leads to the eonelu 
t experrenc nd maturitv are 
fheant et s eontributi to su 
graduate school of education.’? 
| fact that students from liberal 
lleges made nifieantl 
n the ‘general examinat 
ti st tenchers leges 
to ¢ the eonelusion that the liberal 
eges select students who seen 
t more intelligent and of better 
1 economie background that 
tty ling the tenehers olleges 
natruectors t ichers colleges 
to give relatively high grades to 
y luate students.’’ 
fact that forty-two percent 
eases studied changed majors 
t ndieate a need for better voea 
euidanece in undergraduate insti 
\ ng his eoneclusions the author 
tes that ‘*acmiss n problet s are, 
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Res Association has been 
t first ev le 

t le a care 

s. In general 

its t ees pl 

‘ lification which have 

| ecessary relate to matters 

t ( ‘ Re in be 


1) int f Superinte lenes 
bien lershiy Progress 
+ 
tir party tlarly 


n pet date the study 
nts lent Other hapters 
t nt tory hilosephy 

fs of edueat ml 
s.A. J. Stodd 1. Superintend 
Ix. vid Rhode Island 
lable j Feb 
| BLAS: en k of the same 
ittac some the major is 
sue | d nistration An at 
ty t will be made to raise controversial 
nts and to assemble the available re 
search and opinion on these questions, 


rhe chairman is Ben G Graham, Superin 
tendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl 
unin The yearbook will be available 
‘elt lary, 1954 According to the 
esolution of the Executive Committee, 
the Commission on the 1935 yearbook 
iggest changes for the adjust 
ment of the social seienee eurriculum in 
the light of present social and economic 
changes The chairman is John W. 
Studebaker, Superintendent of Schools, 
Des Moines, Iowa. The yearbook will be 


available in February, 1935, 
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The 1933 yearbook of the Departm 
of Elementary School Principals is « 
titled *‘* The Principal and the Libr: 
ies,’ Chapters deal with the status 
the library movement in elementa 
schools, the integration of library 
classroom, the school librarian, the « 
ganization of the library, the supervis 
responsibilities of the principal, and 
search in children’s interests in reading 
The chairman of the Editorial Committ: 
for 1935 is Helen B. Shove, Minaeha 
School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Tl 
yearbook will be available in April, 193 
The 1934 vearbook of the same orgar 
zation will deal with the activities of t] 
principal in connection with vari 
iuditory and visual teaching devices 
(Articles are expected to consider te: 
and supervisory aspects of the probler 
An attempt will be made to report the 
outeomes of experimenta! studies 
which various types of devices have bes 
used, The chairman f the Editori 
Committee for 1934 is John S. Thomas 


Clippert School, Detroit, Michigan. T 


vearbook will be available in April, 1934 
The topie tentatively selected for the 
1985 yearbook is that of the so-calk 
extra-curriculum activities. Articles an 
studies are sought which will show that 
these ‘‘school-life activities’’ are and 
should be an integral part of education 
The chairman of the Editorial Committe: 
for 1935 is Bess Clement, Eliza Clark 
School, Clarksdale, Mississippi. The year 
book will be available in April, 1935, 


The 1933 yearbook of the Department 


of Classroom Teachers has as its general 


theme, ‘‘the teacher’s part in interpret 
ing the school to the public.’’ It presents 
an body of facts with which the teacher 
should be familiar and outlines appropri 
ate publicity methods. This is the eighth 
yearbook of the Department. The chair 
man is Daisy Lord, Waterbury, Connecti 


i! 
; re from the National Edneation As 
f t Washington, D. C Dr. F. 
‘ } | Board 
Fort Yearbooks of Depart- 
r 
ent N.E.A 1933 vearbook 
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YNans for other vearbooks of tl chological Institut i W not 
tment are now bei made brane f the Psve t 

theamina Yearbooks of the Depart tion-wick SCOP More t t\ 

ors ¢ ip ctors of TI t te hers 
The sixth vearbook of this I mh pups ‘ rat t 
ent, entitled ‘* Effective Instruc study 
Leadership,’’ is a study of the \s basis ry s este 
of integration. The kinds and study, phases of kng se ve | 
t f ceonfliet in eities of LOO,00t tentative Inder thre 
were determined by investiga Group 1 ineludes ess : 
The Committee in charge Group 2 luck 
i the causes and proj seat reme see imry ts ties 
Ihe earbook wa | iblished pomts 
enth veart im charge re f mit portanes 
te f which Paul T. Ranku wl t thoritu 
ft is hairy deals wit! Sel non-ess 
Method in Planning Supervisory The se in maki tl Ss 
s.*’ This will appear in Febr ti s to divert attent to the ent 
m4 e five vearbooks to follow | ples of usage d tl t 
‘ Su} VISIO f the common ! t esults for t t 
n charge I i mmittee headed Fin ngs f the tudv tf t \ 

iis E. Shattuek of Detroit, will st 
t languag rts Others wil it fr the ft t t 
rine nad lust il irts social thirteent 

s, natural science 2 arithmet | . ment of tt 
tl rhvtho irts seq lesigme t e ft 

Study of Enalish Usaa matte t rrades The sequences 
rease the effectiveness of the tea: essentials SUL t 

f English usage, thro h develo, st effectively eter n 

tof a flexible and p tical course of thy uy eonsice t n <« l t ] 
ind through improvement of drill tion « 1 principle to eve t pri 

edures and teaching methods, is the ciple, (2) the pract il utilit I pri 

objective of ai fiv year study of cipl in t relative tt of 

slish usage, undertaken in 1931 the prineiplh Know the order 

vyrant from the Carnegie Foundatior prineipl sho | ght, ea 
the Advancement of Teaching. rh mt l or school system cat lapt thi 
study was planned and is directed by course of study to its own requirements 

J O’Rourke. formerly a member of This arrangement permits the maximu! 

the faculty of the University of Wiscon flexibility consistent with school and elass 


n and of Cornell Universitv. ©. H. needs. 
id and E. L. Thorndike are aeting as While the studies which « 


special advisory committee The Psy five-vear research pre gram are progress 
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| thy Nat ] \ssocint Tri hie 
Training Institutions, has 
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t el es ! “ities ‘ 
t 
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ral 
r ‘ at T cs 
rr ? ? 
t thod will 4 wit t t s nsor 
ts thei nder eommittes the thesis rey 
thy mre ition of the 4 ] 
he Ihe vhout the process ¢ working 
| I e and the thesis, it will be reeognized that t 
released for stimulating 
i iting Is serving purely in an 
ative tir anal for dey ming 
A ane leveloping visory and unofficial relationshiy with t 
ppreciation of fl nti 
w utilitv and institutional sponsor for the purpose 
uy ‘ ordinating and publishing the est 
set h efforts of national importance in 
Pre al Fd husiness teacher-training So far 


Miss Hek Reynolds, of Ohio each institution is concerned a graduat 
the 


University, Athens, Ohio. president of student, of course, will comply with 
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of nd regulations 
7 thesis riting 
a ft hoy f the 1 ssion that 
n of national codperation wil 
stitutions in that research work of 
n practical ] 
lo the yraduate students 
= ‘ t s hoped that this cooper 
the teacher-tra ng nstitutions 
ssion will prove an 
fesspronal re outstar 


erence on business education will be 
t the University of Chicago 
nual i) the auspices of ts 
if Business The Department ot 


ess Edueation of the National Ed 
tion Association and the National Asso 


t of Commercial Teacher-Training 
tut ns plan to hold meetings n Chi 
it the tin of the Universit, ot 
vo conference. Well known workers 
the field of seeondarv business educ: 


ve agreed to contribute to the 


There will be ample time for 


secussion of professional problems at 
regular meetings 


I stigation in the Philipp es For 
re than three vears the Philippine Bu 


f Edueation has been actively en 

ed in the reeonstruection of its eu 

culum, particular attention bein 

the setting up of objectives to be a 

mplished. Formulation of these obje 

ives has been accomplished in twenty 


ree subjeets, among which are elemer 


rv and secondary mathematies and vo 
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Both t s of this 
tien rk. In 1 \ 
‘ 
puniity, e or 
per wt \ * 
nan of the Re search Commi ] 
Edueation of Business Teachers rieulturt 
S. Lomax and the seeretarv is noultry « 
ert A. Tonne, both of New Yor! 
rst primary s ev of centr: — 
Conference on Business Educatio \ schools, the third biennial sut 0s 
al and vocational sel Is, and whe 
40: 
of the eduent ne 
of Prisons The results fr 
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y surves n while irit} et 
ed pupils in Grades To and II “at 
in in languag pupils a 
te impr P mowhat pon thre 
wd Il An almost equal eff 
f instruction in the central 
d s revealed bv the surves ree 
comparison of the li fferent 
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\ \rithmetie, B- Reading, ¢ 
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t the oN 
af esults 
thre ‘ ns tl 
t fis maturit 


ce, 
te ly 
In the ud 
sume tests 
the ere appheants 
mn the Bureau of 
i 
} the 8° Ores f 
in t schools 
ver t in n struc 
t eitect irt oh re 
t y is of Super 
tl igh rt he 
' nd reeonstruet of the differ 
ent es. Drill exercises, especially in 
and king! sh. we e ce vel ped 
f t findings of studies made in 
T ien ethods have 
improved wit the ard «lemonstration 
centers, and wit the ph liev of enl sting 
the services of ly trained teachers in 
hoth elementar nd secondary schools 
\ ny the investigations completed 
ng are textbook studies, analy 
“es of errors in arithmetic and in written 
composition, and studies of schoo! 


The chief of the Measurement and Re 
vearch Department of th Philippine Bu 


reau of Education is Manuel L. Carreon. 


frtiy tion in Pennsylvania.—In 1928 
the Department of Public Instruction and 
the College Presidents Association joined 


in a request to the Carnegie Foundation 
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rwrite 
ey is ar sc] 
nship Per in Aft 
was established the eonduet of 
4 he known Ss the Penns 
stud This st is be 
ted toward tl ~ it of Tour ma 
roblems 
] \ seven-venr ve stud 
ginning with sixtl e pupils 
re followed in idually throug! 
ind senior high school 
\ eve cumulat studdv, 
ning with twelfth-grade pupils w 
ire followed naliy thr 
college 
\n inalwsis the mda 
higher curriculums presented by « 
didates 102s ‘ tin Bache 
evres vether wit objective n 
iwhievement as show na con 
tiv examination 


curriculum with one or two we 
broad options, allowing as much flex 
bility as possible in order to ser 
individual needs, These eurrieulur 


provide for sequenes n subject-r 
ter fields, avoiding the concept of pre 
ese units of work begun and tern 
nated at given dates. A careful test 
ing program is being earried on 
connection with this projeet in ord 
to determine its effectiveness. 
Throughout this inquiry an attempt 
has been made to establish a sound basis 
for educational guidance by means of 
cumulative, objective measurement of 
the individual’s attainment and progress 
both in school and out, and the relatio: 
ship of these attainments to personality 


factors. 


+. The development of on experiment: 
curriculum for three small groups 
; superior pupils, For pupils in thes 
| groups there is provided a unitary 
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mportant phase of the program is 
ingement with a group of outstand 
lleges in the United States which 
greed to accept pupils participat 


the experimental curriculum on the 


sis of the cumulative records presented, 
than in terms of the meager nu 


marks, 


The cumulative, 


tion provided by credits, 
single examination. 
tive record gives definite evidence 
pupil’s ability to think and of his 
er to utilize knowledge in the effective 
of problems, rather than of his 
ty to pass unrelated courses, o1 of 
ilitvy which he may have developed 

ss an examination. 


Publie 
James N. Rule. 


e Superintendent of Instrue 


Pennsylvania 1s 


Brown Retires. 


urn Chase, president of the Uni 


Harry 


ellor 


Illinois and 


president 
University of North Carolina, was 
ected the eighth chancellor of New York 
Elmer Ellsworth 
on July 1, 1933, 
r twenty-two vears of 
et 
than forty of his seventy-one vears 


United 


rsity to succeed 


who will retire 
outstanding 
devote 


Brown, who has 


ion as teacher, States 


missioner of Edueation, and chan 


lor of New York 


nas ¢ haneellor emeritus, 


University, will re 


Dr. Chase has been president of the 
niversity of Illinois since July 5, 1930, 


nd was president of the University of 


North Carolina between 


1920 and 1930. 
He will be fifty years old in April, 1935. 
As a speaker last November at the cor 
ference sponsored by New York Univer 
sity on ‘‘the obligations of the univer 
sities to the social order,’’ he expressed 
interest to those en 
‘*TIt is the duty of 


point of view of 
gaged in research. 
the university to maintain conditions un 


ler which men of distinetion and quality 
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ean live and work, in teachir and it 


Given such men, free to stin 


researeh 


late students and to discover truth, a 
university exists Whatever else mav be 
required in response to the needs f 

particular social order mav be lded unt 


it. Without such men, no matter what 
one’s theorv mav be, there is n niver 


sity 


torial staff of the Journal of Ed 


tional Research and former director of 
research, Denver publie schools, has bee 
promoted t the position f assistant su 
perintendent in charge f seeondarv edu 
cat n and the opportu t sel 

position of will he 
filled by C. L. Cushman, director of eur 
riculum, wl now becomes director 
resear imd eurri un Thus tw 

jor «ke tments of th Denver s Is 


W. Anderson, deputy superintendent, t 
the superintendency of — the Omaha 
schools, sueceeding J. M 
died on October 12, 1932. The position 


Beveridge whe 


of deputy superintendent included the 
administration of junior aud senior hig 
schools and oft the Opportunit 


While the position of deputy super ntend 


ent will not be filled, the 


nistratior 
of secondary education in the future will 
be in charge of Charles E. Greene 

Tnalis Lectur io , The annual 


Inglis Lecture was given on January 15 
at the Harvard Graduate School of Edu 
Morrison of the Univer 


the ad 


eation by H. C 


sitv of Chieag A summary of 


dress, ‘‘ The Evolving Common School,’ 


follows. 


In the past fifty years, the common 


school has evolved from a continuous edu 


‘ 
a 
nthe 
New Denver Director of Res eee 
Charles E. (rreene, member of the ed 
cad 
} 
have been consolidated rhis reorganiza 
aS 
th 
| 
he 
Re 
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wy ] ther than the i the back seat nsisted n ne 
way 
t \ su n of schools it 
degree stands Each Inglis Leeture S ] lished byw 
f , tion the f most pr Harvard Graduate Seh f Kdueat 
i « ‘ survivil 
t eight of elementary school Cha Jo The new Ed 
‘ entary el nt it} ugh cato Dhiae os rt the magazine 
s stil ig int of | mary rudi s Cu or Educationa Publicatio 
ents Similariv, if he could stav first ** presents summaries of educational arti 
inl then im college until cles from various current publications, 
th thorities graduated him, he was that are of special professional and prac 
nsidered edneated although still in tical interest It is intended to enabk 
telleetuall nfantil The reductio ad ‘busy school officials; tenchers, and other 
, al i s renched when a student interested readers to be familiar with th 
es forward with a group of eredits trend of educational theorv and practic 
lected in residence. in correspondence with the minimum expenditure of time.’’ 
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o Schools Surve This surve 
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during the ent f 103] 
The field work was begun in Oct 
ind Was ried urn tl 
wints md spring nonths l 
et vhic is rep. eed in Velut 
epor indiientes at the 
lds were ivreed uy the arial 
itor nel the sirveyv groujy ns 
fields for study and analysis th 


und s Ipervision 


ils the business administration 
e schools: a sehool building surve 
school building progran an analy 
f school costs: the organization of 
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schools with particular reference 


needs ot el hiren, a stu ly of eurriet 


nd courses of study. the 


special 
vices provided by the schools 
health, 


and a study of the pe 


Board of 
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rt on this study was 
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( ‘ the first ft ‘ |’ 
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i ‘ re rt «te ery 
i 
ditions ~ eri nal t Williar ] 
Bogan of Chicag eXpress« the 
a nrofer nal staff toward t 
| 
letter ldreased to the De 
f Teachers Colleve TI lette 
rend as follows 


uken the stand that as this 


report was made b honest men in & 
scientific manner the school system ought 
to carry out the recommendations as far 
is possill of the eriticisms of 
the school svstem are severe but I know 
they are just, and I know that they will 
result in great improvement. This re 


library im education 


in which may be found nearly every sul 


tor is Isane O. Winslow, Ey 
Terrace, Prov Rhode I 
nal is published monthly 
‘ 
and A nt the enl 
f 
whos ne dollar a ven 
OA 
) tment of Business Edueatior 
tion. The editor is Earl W. Bart Bey 
¢ Federal B rl for Voeational 
Mw 
Northwestern University: Lu tla Um 
Un 
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which administrators should bh 
at 

af (hicaade 
m4 ral Edueation Board 
grant of funds to the University 

y of that institu 

The work on the survey, which was 
October, has now bee 

‘ 1 the re rt is being pul 
I'niy ty igo Press 

f tw lumes The date 
t ‘ plete series has 
4 ! as April 4. 19 


t Universit (hieage lis 
lirect the entire irvev 
\ t staff has been 
ty ! ul istrative ofn 
t Ur sity t ] ling ils 
| ither institu 
tit twelve volume 
+} 


s follows: 


‘TSity 
Flovd W Reeves, |} 
ler, and John Dale Ri 


The Organization and 


Growth, by 
rnest Mil 
issell, 
Administra 
Flovd 
Kelly, 
and George A. 


tion of the Uni 
W. Reeves, Fre 
John Dak 
Works 

The University Fae Floyd 
Nelson B. Henry, 
Kelly, Arthur J 
Dale Russell. 

Instruetional Problems in the Uni 
versity, by Floyd W. Reeves, W. 
I Peik, and John Dale Russell. 
Admission and Retention of Uni 
Students, by Floyd W. 
Reeves and John Dale Russell. 

Alumni of the Colleges, by 
Flovd W. Reeves and John Dale 


versity, by 
lerick J 
Russell, 


and ‘ 


Klein, 


versity 


The 
Llewellyn 


University Libraries, by M 
Raney. 

University Extension Services, by 
Flovd W. Reeves, C.O. Thompson, 


EDUCATION 
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Arthur JJ. 
Russell 
IX. University Facilities, 
Floyd W. Frederick 
Kelly, and John Dale Russell. 
X. Some University Student Pr 
lems, by Floyd Ww. Reeves 
John Dale Russell. 
XI. Class Size and University Cos 
by Floyd Ww. Reeves, Nelsor 
Henry, and John Dale Russel 
The Oriental Institute, by Jar 
Henry Breasted. 


Klein, and John D 
Plant 
Reeves, 


XIT, 


Methodist Survey.—Th 
Methodist ed 


lueational 
Autumn of 1929, 


survey 
gram of 
tions, begun in the 
completed during the vear 
general pro was under 


of Flovd W 


pram 


Reeves, professor 


tion at the University of Cl 
Dale Russell, associate prof 
cation at the University Chieag 


served a8 assistant director. The 


for the survev of the fou 


thirty-five in number, consisted of 


director; assistant director; and 


H. (. Gregg, now business ma 


addition 


ager of Iowa State College at Ames: 
Blaueh, now executive secretary 
the Survey of the Dental Currieulu: 
and A. J. Brumbaugh, dean of stud 


in the College at the 


The 


was published in May, 1932, by the Ur 


U pive rsity of Cl 


eago. final report of this surv 
versity of Chieago Press under the 
The Liberal Art Each 
tution in addition to the published repo: 


confidential 


s College. inst 


received a report dealir 
specifically with its own problems, 


The staff for the survey of the secon 


ary schools, in addition to the direct 
and the assistant director. consisted of 
Dean Maurice F. Seay, Union Colleg 


W. 


Indian 


and Carson Ryan, D 
rector of Education, Unite 


States Department of the 


( Kentucky ) 


Interior. Son 
twenty-five secondary schools (ineludir 


junior colleges) were surveyed. The fina 
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n this survey. 


rts have been practic 


is not expected tha 
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ft have been made to the institu published report on tl survey f thes< wiviiae 
i 
nvolved, but a published report institutions will be pre ed i eee 
t ntemplated at this time Only i of the iniversitix 
staff for the survey of the theo the Met list Epi al ¢ 
seminaries ineluded the direeto cuse University has eer rh ‘ ! 
t sistant director of the survey, the survev progran The staff f t Aye 
. 
addition, H. C. Gregg; Mark A. survey of Syracuse University includ ee 
é r ot edueat nal } vere oy tio ti ‘ he as 
Yale Universitv; and Luther A. sistant director, President R. A. Kent of eS eae 
‘le, Dean of the Divinity School at the University of I sville, Dean Georg er, ihe uch 
versity Three theological sem A. Works of the Universit ft Chi a * 
were included The and A. J. Brumbaugh. The report of 
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q A NEW 


TEACHING INSTRUMENT 
In addition to our testing instruments used to measure th 
ittainments of pupils as they advance from grade to grade in eacl 
w offer 
xs A scale of attainment which locates the 


point of difficulty at which each pupil begins 
to fail in his present work. 


[his teaching instrument supplies the 1m- 
mediate need of the feacher to locate, for 
each pupil, the point on the scale of learn- 


ing dithculties to which instruction now 


needs to be directed. 


It also supplies the need of the pupil to 
know the particular facts, or to gain the 
particular skills or the more definite under- 
standing of processes, by means of which 


he can advance his study of the subject. 


This new teaching instrument (the instructional test) is for use 
by the teacher and pupils under the direction of the supervisor and 
f the supe rintendent. It is described on the following page. 
| Wr.te for further information to the: 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
4 509-11-13 North East Street 
, BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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